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Town, in ſeveral Diverting and Inge- 
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17 THE TREACHERY OP FALSE FRIENDS. 


cn 3 


Of Friendſhip : It; Definition, Obligations, | 
Extent, &c. 


RIENDSHIP, which is one of the 
| ſe. cureſt bonds of human ſocicty, is 
a mutual obligation between two or more 

perſons, to aſſiſt each other in any emergence, 

that may happen. And wherever this friendſhip 

is, it will not remain long in obſcurity, but will 
diſcover itſelf with a great deal of luſtre and &F 7 
vigeur, by the ſrecneſs and generoſity of thoſe 
actions procceding from it; which will have a 
' peculiar air, and be fo ck the more accept- 
able to the perſon they are done for, in pro- 
portion as this friendſhip has been cultivated 
and improved. | 
Ihe origin of this firm bond of the ſoul, 


is to be Mtributed to ſomething of ſimilitude 
"©. 15 5 or 2 
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4 | Of Friendjbip. 
or likeneſs of. judgment or. diſpoſition, which 
is found in the perlon fo choſen for a friend. 

If this friendſhip be duly kept up, and the 
offices of it duly performed, it may not be im- 
properly compared to a ſpring; which in its 
riſing and running, if it meets with a ſmall ob- 
ſtacle, it bears it away by its force; if it meets 
with a great one, it cither overflows it after 
ſome time, or elſe runs on one fide, ſtill di- 
recting its courſe to the deſigned place. 

As an infallible proof of this, *tis obſerved, 

that tho Nature has laid ſtrong obligations on 
men, one to another, by affinities ; yet volun- 
tary friendſhips are more rm and conſtant, 
and better obſerved than thoſe that are natu- 
ral, and of courſe neceſſary. This is for the 
moſt part owing to {what is to often found 
in ſuch caſes) intereſt, which has commonly 
the greateſt ſhare in the management, and is 
the chief motiveto the founding ſuch friendſhip. 
But I would not be underſtood here to ſpeak of 
that intimate tie between man and wife, but of 
other depencing relations, which are natural 
conſequences of marriages. Thus, (for inſtance) 

a rich man can't help looking upon his expe - 

ing relations, as on them that long for a ſight of 
his grave: And a poor man upon his rich rela- 
tion, as one that ſtands betweea him and fortune. 
By ſuch thoughts, that natural love and affec- 
tion, whichtheſe relations might otherwiſe have 
to each other, becomes poiſoned, and *tis often 

very difficult to find one real friend amongſt a 

multitude of relations. Hereupon Solomon does, 


with 


| 07 Priendſbip. | 8 : 
with the greateſt truth, conclude, That © there 
is a friend that ſticketh cloſer than a brother :”? 


For a man may have occaſion to fly to the arms 
of the one, for protection from the injuries. of 


the other. This is a {triQt caution, not to depend, 


too much on thoſe friendſhips that have no other 
foundation. than affinity; for they are often 
over-ruled by people's love to themſelves. 


' - Sincethena man had better look for a friend 


among thoſe who are no ways related to him, 
than among his neareſt kin{men ; *twill not be 
improper to give ſome directions for the choice, 
that ſo the reader may, if he obſerves them, be 
both ſafe and happy in contracting ſuch an amity. 

To be ſafe and happy therefore in the choice 
of a fliend, we ſhould firſt know the perſon 
thoroughly, before we engage in ſo ftriat and 
facreda bond with him. Converſation will ſhew 
vs both the virtues and vices of our acquaint- 
ance, and how far they areagreeableto us intheir 
inclinations: We ought eſpecially to note the 


principles, deſigns, and pleaſures of thoſe with 


whom we contract amity; for if either of thoſe 
are oppoſite to our own, there can be no like- 
neſs of manners and conduct; and for this reaſon 
no poſſib lity of a true and laſting affection. 
Beſides, ſudden friendſhips are eaſily diſſolv- 
ed, andfcarceever laſt long enough todeferve the 
name; which ſhould urge us to endeavour to 
avoid the imputation of levity and inconſt ancy, 


which we may bring on ourſclves by an eaſineſs 


of embracing every offer of love and ſervice. 
For it is not eaſy to foreſee either of what uſe 


our 


6 0 Friendſbip. 
our friend may be to us, or what we hazard by 
contracting amity with him; and therefore we 
ſhould be cautious, whom we admit to'a cha- 
racter, that gives ſo great pretenſions, anc de · 
mands almoſt unlimited ſervice; fe there's n 
condition of hfe, but gives a friend a title to 
our affection, advice and aſſiſtance. Proſperity 
obliges us to mutual joy and ſatisſaction in each 
other's happireſs ; and adverſity to a free, ge- 
nerous, and unaſked aſſiſtance ; for tlie glory 


and perfection of this relation is—that the in- 


tereſt, defires, and deſigns of both parties be 
the ſame, at leaſt, not oppoſite. 

Now, tho” I ſhould ſay much more in praiſe 
of ſuch a ſtrict bend, yet I ſhouzJ come far 
ſhort of giving it a character equal to its ex- 
cellence. I ſhall therefore deſiſt, and only give 
the reader an inſtance of ſuch a ſpecial contract 
of amity, fo laſting, and ſo well performed, 
that it by much excels the moſt raiſed enco- 
miums given it by the moſt cclebrated orators. 

The relation I am about to give, tho? it be 
not of the produce of cur own country, yet 
being well atteſted, may, I hope find credit 
with the reader. It was firſt printed in Italian 
at Venice, afterwards in Lotin, and allowed of 
by the ſenate, and now in Mingliſh, beſides ſe- 
veral other languages which it has been tranſ- 
lated into. 3 

Niubelas Bar bodicus, and Mark Friviſanus, 
two patricians of Venice, that lived in the Jait 
century, had contracted a ſolid andentite friend- 
ip in their youth, which was carricd cn all 

| | along 
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A nstable Inſtance of Friendſhip 7 
along with the mutual performance of good 
offices. It ſo happened in proceſs of time, that 
T7 riviſanus was reduced to a condition differing 
little from extreme poverty, and moſt unworthy 
of his birth and quality. His debts being more 
than he was able to pay, he was deſerted by all 
his relations, even by his own brethren, who at 
that time lived in great ſplendor : But he found 
« 4 friend that ſticketh Uoſer than a brother ;” 
ſor he was received into the houſe of Ber bad 
cus, his only friend, who had hefore lent him 
four thouſand quests: But behold the extent of 
friendſhip ! He was no ſooner entered his houſe, 
but Barkbdiews forgave him the money he had 
lent, paid off other of his debts to the value of 
two thouſand: more, and ſoon after, by a volun- 
tary irrecoverable deed, made him overſeer and 
adminiſtrator of his entire eſtate, both real and 
perſonal, fo that he might diſpoſe of them at 
his pleaſure. He moreover ordered in his 
will, that (tho' he had a wife and a brother) 
Triviſanus ſhould be his ſole executor, and 
have power to diſpoſe of his daughters | in 
marriage ; nor ſhould he at any time be com- 
pelled to give an account how he diſpoſed of 
any part of the eſtate committed to his care; 
not forgetting to leave him as large a legacy as 
his eſtate would allow of, without apparent 
detriment to his children's fortüné. This Bar- 
badicus was moved to do, becauſe he perceived 
that Triviſanus, the moment. he entered his 
houſe, was, tho? a prodigul of his own eſtate, 
become ſparing of another man's; he had left 


off 


8 A notable Inſtance of Friendſhip. 
| off all gaming and looſe company, which had 
been one means of impoveriſhing him, and be- a « 
took himſelf to the converſation of wiſe and 
learned men, and to reading the beſt authors. 
Nor indeed had Triviſanus before this been 
wanting to ſhew his affeQion to Barbadicus; 
for he had formerly defended his life and re- 
putation at- the hazard of his own, when they | 
were ſtrertuouſly attacked ſecretly and openly, * 
and never forſook him in the extremeſt ſtraits ; |; 
tho? it was greatly to his hindrance, he loſing 
thereby ſome very conſiderable. offices in the 
ſtate, which he ſtood fair for : And after his 
| friend's kindneſs, he behaved himſelf ſo becom- 
ingly, that he was not only honourably eſteemed 
by the daughters of Barbadicus, but was alſo | 
well received by his wife, who honoured him | 
as her brother. 

If in this life any of our actions are perfect, 
certainly the friendſhip of theſe two gentlemen 
was ſo; which equalled, if not excelled, that of 
the famous ancient patterns of friendſhip, y- 
lades and Oreſtes. But if we look into the world., 
and into men's converſation, where ſhall we * 
find ſuch generous inſtances of conſtant friend- 
ſhip ? We ſhall inſtead thereof hardly meet any 
thing but tricking and oyer-reaching ; and 'tis 
commonly obſerved, that where there 1s, moſt 
kindneſs and fidelity profeſſed, moſt treachery is 
deſigned, which it behoves every one that would 
live ſecure in the world, to have regard to, and 
take heed whom he truſts, and in what ; for he 

may (without ſomething like a miracle) ex . 
N that 
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| Of Friendſhip. 9 
7 that whenever a diſguſt or a breach ſhall put an 
end to their intimacy, thoſe ſecrets which ought 
to be invioſably kept, thall be revealed to ſerve 
a turn or ſolt- intereſt. And, indeed, how ſhould 
it be otherwiſe, ſince that relation, which here- 
4 tofore was held ſacred, is now turned into a 
mere form and name? Thoſe men who at the 

7 firſt exchanging a word, are your very humble 
ſervanis, will, as ſoon as your back is turned, 
2 vilify and rail at you. This ſhould enforce the 
3 proverbial caution, that“ A man ſhould eat a 

„ peck of ſalt with another, before he takes 
„ him for his friend;“ and oblige us not to be 
too forward to take the fair profeſſions of others 

| for realities, 

But I know no better way of recommending 
true friendſhip, than by ſhewing the vile prac- 
tices of falſe-{riends; which is the next thing 
I proceed to. 


— 


n 
Of Pretenders to Friendſhip, and the Levity of 


their Pretences. 


EFORE I proceed to diſcover the ſravd 
which often lies hid in the feigned preten- 
ſions to friendſhip, of the generality of mankind, 
tw ill be convenient, at leaſt, that I give you 
ſome general characters of a knave or falſe 


friend, 


10 Of Pretenders to Friendſpip. 


friend, that wherever you meet with him you 
may ſtand upon ycur guard; for being fote- 
warned, you may be eaſily fore- armed: Now 
ſome are of opinion, that a knave may be 
known by his look, and that the countenance is 
the index of the mind. There is, ſay they, ſo 
odd a turn upen ſome men's faces, that he muſt 
be exceeding charitable or exceſſive ignorant, | 
that don't ſuſpe& them; when the gailows is 
almoſt as viſible in their face as their noſe; 
which is oſten to be ſeen in a thorough-paced 
villain. *Tis ſemewhat harder to find ont a 
ſecret, cunning hypocrite, that manages with 
art: But thjs too is not impoſſible; for the ai- 
fected lifting up cf his eyes, the buſy ſpread- 
ing his hands to bleſs himſelf and curſe every 
body elſe; the counterfeit devout ſhaking of 
the head, and perpetual ſigh and groan ; cen- 
ſuring and pitving their betters, which this ſort 
uſe, does at laſt, by long cuſtom, leave one cer- 
tain turn upon the countenance, whieh does at 
firſt fight ſhew you the cheat, without ſtaying 
for all the farce, or regeating the whole ſhew. 

But to all this it may be anſwered, That 
thoſe marks in a man's face, or any other part, 
which are uſually taken to indicate a knave, 
are merely accidental as to him, but appointed 
by his Creator, who certainly puts no man under 
a neceſſity to be a knave. So that tho? it be a 
piece of wit to paint Judas with a ſquint eye, 
two left legs, a black head and carrot beard ; 
yet 'tis poſſible a man may have all theſe, and 
be very honeſt ; And to ſuppoſe that the ſhape 


— 8 
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Of Pretenders to Friendſhip. 11 
of the noſe, the bigneſs of the brow, or the 
colour of the hair can have a moral influence 
on a man's mind, and that a man muſt be ſin- 
cere cr treacherous, according to the ſhape, 
ſize, and colour of his external parts, is ridi- 
culouſly abſurd. | 

We muſt then look for ſome other diſtin- 
guiſhing character of a knave; for his diſpo- 
ſition is not written in his fc rehead. And where 
does the knavery appear but in the actions of 
the man? which we ſhall next conſider. 

A man of common honeſty deals with all 
other men, who are yet unknown to him, with 
an indifferent regard to his own ſecurity ; net- 
ther too reſerved nor too open; but takes ſuch 
a prudent caution, that if he is wronged, it 
fixes the character of kngve upon the aggreſſor, 
who has no way to clcar himſelf of the impu- 
tation, becauſe he had broken thro” thoſe juſt 
limits and boundaries of property, which, had 
he been an honeſt man, would be untouched. 
And indeed 'tis no argument that a man is a 
tool or a weak man, that he has bcen over- 


| reached in this manner; for 'tis impoſſible 


for a man to be maſter of ſuch ui dom and 
foreſight, as to be out of the reach of impo- 
ſition: And if any one is of another mind, he 
drops his guard, and of courſe becomes a prey 
to the nex: deſigning hypocrite he has to do 
with. For, as one diamond cuts another, fo 
the wiſeſt mat in the world may be ontwitted, 
and forced to confeſs himſelf fooled. And tho? 


*tis common for one to laugh at another _—_— 
uch 


12 Of Pretenders to Friendſhip. 
fuch occaſions, yet they are not all fools that 
are cheated ; Every wiſe man is nc a cunning 
one; and there is as much difference between 
wiſdom and ſharping upon this account, as 
there is between wiſdom and wit upon another, 
There are fly arts that wiſe men don't under- 
ſtand, becauſe they don't praQtiſe them; : and 
therefore their innocence lays them open to 
fraud. But this ignorance is ſo much more to 
be eſteemed than a ſubtle cunning, that a man 
would chuſe to be injured rather than know 
the crooked doubles of an hypocrite : *Tis 
much ſafer to be ignorant of them, than to run 
the hazard of being tempted to uſe them. Tis 
true, it becomes a man to be“ wiſe as the 
& ſerpent ;” but this does not ſuppoſe that he 
muſt needs underſtand all the depths of iniqui- 
ty; that falſhood ſhould become a ſtudy ; ar 
the ill arts of men of no conſcience and honour, 
be learned as a ſcience for the inſtruction of 
the innocent. 

But a knave 1s to be diſtinguiſhed from a 
falſe friend in this : That thoſe he wrongs are 
not ſuch as he profeſſes a ſincere friendſhip ic, 
a great veneration and eſteem: for; but he 
praiſes only upon thoſe that fall in his way 
by chance; whereas a treacherous friend, after 


the moſt ſolemn proteſtations, firongeſt obli- 


gations, and mutual good offices, breaks thro? 
all, betrays his friend! into inconvenięnces, can- 


cels the ſacred bond, and ſhews the world with 
A witneſs, that he * neither conſcience, ho- 


pour, np common honeſty ; He ad. much ex- 
ceeds 
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Of Pretenders to Friendſbip. 13 


ceeds the krave I mentioned before, as perju- 


ry and treachery are more abominable than a 
petty cheat. The Royal Pſalmiſt never com- 
plained with half ſo much bitterneſs of the 


4 apen malice and perſecution of his enemies, as 
he does of the groſs falſhood of one whom he 
had truſted: after he has enumerated his other 
# troubles, as an aggravation, and as if there 
Z was ſomething in it that out-weighed them all, 
he adds, © Yea, mine own familiar friend in 
hom I truſted, which did eat of my bread, 
* hath lifted up his heel againſt me.” 


We find — there were falſe friends in that 
early age of the world; and if we trace the 
hiſtories of all ages ſince, down to this time, 
ve ſhall find ſome of the ſame ſtamp. There 
was a Judas in our Saviour's family, who 


* tranſgreſſed in that act which is uſed as a token 


of love and friendihip, namely a kiſs: But his 


crime was ſuch a monſtrous concatenation of 


villainies, as is not to be paralleled by any 


ot her inſtance whatever ; For if we look on it 


with an eye of mere human virtue, we ſhall 


find, that he was guilty not cnly of treachery 


to a friend, but ingratitude to a benefactor, and 


treaſon to his Lord and Maſter, which is a 
very conſiderable exageration of the impiety. 
There was a Catalire in Rome, who ſought 


how to betray his country to ruin. 


In the wars with the Fa:i/ci, Camillus had 
beſieged the Falerians; but they, ſecure within 
the fortifications of their city, were ſo regard- 
leſs of the danger, that they walked up and 
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great concourſe of noble men and women upon 


14 Of Pretenders to F riendſhip. 
down the ſtreets in their gowns, as before. After 
the manner of Greece, they ſent their children 
to a common ſchool, and the maſter uicd to 
walk daily without the walls; he did it often, 
and by degrees trained them fo far onwards, 
that he brought them unawares within the 
Roman lines, where they were all taken 
priſoners. He bids the ſoldiers lead him to Ca- 
millus, which they having done, he ſtood in the 
middle of the tent, and thus beſpoke him: I 2 
am the maſter of theſe boys, and having a 
greater reſpect unto thee, than to their relations, 
am come to deliver thee the city, in the 
pledges of theſe children. Camillus heard him, 
and locking upon it as a baſe action: War, 
ſaid he, is a-cruel thing, and draws along with 
it a multitrde of injuries and wrongs ; yet to 
good men there are certain laws of war: Nor 
ouzht we ſo to thirſt after victory, as to pur- 
chaſe it at the price of unworthy and impious 
actions. A great captain ſhouid rely upon his 
own virtue, and not obtain his ends by the per- 
fidy und treachery of another. He, therefore 
to give this unworthy act, and the villainous 
author cf it, his juſt puniſhment, commands the 
li Tors to ſtrip the ſchool-maſter, and tie his 
hin:ls behind him; and having delivered rods 
into the hands of his ſcholars, he bids them 
whip and ſcourge the traitor back into the city. 
The Faliſci had before this time perceived the 
treaſon, and there was. a univerſal mourning 
among them for ſo great a calamity, and a' 


the 


Treachery Puniſhed, 1 5 
the walls, in a condition next to lunacy; when 
on a ſudden appeared the children, driving 
their maſter before them, calling Camil/us their 
jaih-r and pre'erver. The parents, and the reſt 
of the citizens, were aſteniſned at what they 
beheld: and having the juſtice of Camiilus in 
great admiration, they called an aſſembly, and 
ſent ambaſſadors to let him know, that (ſubdued 
by bis virtue) they rendered up themſelves and 
theirs freely into h is hands. 

But fometimes falſhood meets with a reward 
ſuitable to its deſert, which yet is not attended 
with ſuch bright circumſtances, but has a face 
black as revenge itſelf, An example follows. 

King Fdoar hearing of the admirable beauty. 
of Elfrida, only daughter of Ordęarus Duke 
of De venſbire, ſent his great favourite Earl 
Ethelwo'd, to examine the truth thereof, with 
commiſſion, that if he ſound her ſuch as fame 
reported, he ſhonld bring her to him, and he 
would make her his queen. The young Earl, 
upon fight of the lady, was ſo ſurpriſed, that 
he began to court her for himſelf, and had ob- 
tained her father's gond-will, in caſe he could 
obtain the king's conſent. Hereupon the Earl 
poſted back to the king, relating to him, that 
the maid was fair indeed, but nothing anſwer- 
able to the fame that went of her: Yet he 
defired the king to let him marry her, thereby 
to raiſe his fortune, ſhe being her father's heir. 

The king conſented, and the marriage was ſo- 
I-mnized. Soon aſter which, the fame of her 
beauty began to Prcad more than ever; * 

that 


ws. Treachery Puniſbed. ; 
that the king much doubting that he had been 
abuſed) was i efolved to find out the truth him- 
ſelſ; and taking occaſion to hunt in the Duke's 
park, he came to his houſe ; which Etbelwold 


ſuſpecting, had before- hand acquainted his 
lady with the wrong he had done both her and 


the king; and to prevent the king's diſpleaſure. 


| he entreated her by all means to wear ſuch a 
habit that day, as might prevent the king's 
further thetights about her. But ſhe conſider- 
ing that this was the time to make her market, 
put on her richeſt attire, not forgetting her 


choiceſt jewels; which ſo improved her beau- 


ty, that the king loſt his peace of mind at firſt 
fight, and could never renew it without enjoy = 
ment: reſolving therefore to he reverged on 
the faithleſs Fthelwold, he diſſembled his paſ- 
Hon, till he could take him at an advantage; 
which he ſoon after did, and thruſt him thro? 
with a javelin; and having thereby made the 
cop Elfrida a widow, 1 took her to be his 
wife. 

In this example, tho? ha puniſhment infliQ- 
ed upon Fthelwo/d might be ſeverely juſt, yet 
certainly it argued an inhuman ſavage temper 
in King Edzar, who was ſo impatient in his re- 
venge, that he would not ſtay for judgment 
againſt him by due courſe of law, but ſunk his 
character of a king into that of an executioner, 
togratify a ſenſual paſſion. But the examples | 
have given being ancient, *tis not to be ſup- 
poſed from thence, that the preſent age is ſo 
virtuous, as not to afford inſtances of the 3 

in 
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kind: No, many may be produced, and that 
within my own knowledge and obſervation: 
The man is ſtill living, who beginning the 
world with little or nothing, was raiſed by his 
3 maſter's fayour to a thriving condition: But ſee 
„ the way of the world!” he was no ſooner 
able to ſtand alone, but he employed his wits 
to the utmoſt in affronting and injuring his be- 
nefaQtor z not content in being his partner, he 
would needs be his maſter; nay, he carricd 
his cauſeleſs malice ſo far, as to revile him in 
the public ſtreet, before thoſe who at the ſame 
time knew in what a high degree he had been 
oblged to him. I ſhould not have entered on 
perſonal reflection, were I not ſo deeply in- 
tereſted in the affair myſelf : And if any think 
themſelves piQtured in this paſſage, let him 
whom the coat fits take it and wear it. My de- 
ſign not being to expoſe any perſon, I ſhall 
conceal his name, for which he may think 
himſelf obliged to me: And if he has yet ſo 
much virtue left, as to bluſh and amend, when 
he reads a deſcription of his actions, I may 
perhaps ſpare him hereafter ; otherwiſe he 
| ſhall certainly find a place in the ſecond 
part, | 


Na CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Shewing how a Man may defend bimſelf from 
_ the Treacherous Deſigns of a Falſe Friend; 
with Direclions how to cbuſe a Friend. 


Knave muſt be uſed like himſelf, oppoſed 
with art and management, but yet not | 
exactly in his own way: Our art muſt be in- 


nccent, and under the direction of our virtue, 


otherwiſe it will be very eaſy to excegd, and 
next to a miracle if we do not when we are 
provoked ; and when our paſſions are high, we 
are 1n great danger of loſing our virtue to 
oblige them. Tis no rule, that becauſe one 
man is a cheat, another may venture on the 
practice of the ſame little tricks, to ward off a 
blow, or retaliate an injury ; for the beſt that 
can be ſaid of ſuch a pair 1s, that they are both 
ſharpers: And tho” none but a man of art can 
either diſcover or expoſe the cunning of a hy- 
pocrite, as diamonds cut diamonds ; yet *tis 
not fit to practiſe with him, and curry on the 
courtermine in fuch a manner, that his cha- 
racter ſhould become ours. Tis beſt in this 
caſe to ſtand only on our guard, and, if we can, 


know where we are deſigned to be hit, and 


parry our memy's weapon: Tis no matter 
whether we truſt at him or not; for a good 
man learns the art of defence only to preſerve 

himſelf, not to draw upon others. 
However, tho' we have a knave to deal with, 
is not beſt to drink too deep of the water cf 
deceit ; 
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deceit; there is ſomething intoxicating in it, 
and a man by ſordid ſhifts often hazards his 
virtue 16 preſerve his intereſt ; nay, he ſome- 
times loſes the thing he is defirous to obtain, 
by being too aſſiduous in his endeavours for it; 
One rea on is, an honeſt man cannot keep his 
coufitenance in the forming and management 
of a lye, ſo well as a knave that is ales to it; 
and the diſcovery makes him look fo much 
wor ſe than was expected, that were his beſt 
friends to be his judges, they would be apt to 
think him diſpoſed to be a rogue, tho” he ond 
in the nice operation. 

pe moit ſecure way then, is to be as re- 
ſerved as poſſible, -where you have not to do 
with an intimate, and you will never give him 
that advantage over you, which he might 
otherwiſe take ; for he don't know where your 
ſteength or weakneſs lies, which is your blind 
ſide, where you are guarded, and where open: 
Whereas one that we take tor our friend, has 
an eaſy accels to us, and of courſe has power 
and opportunity to do us ſo,much the greater 


miſchief. A man naturally keeps guard againſt 


an open force; but has no fence againſt the 
fecret deſigns of one he has embraced ; He has 
opened his boſom, and ſhewed his weakneſs, 
which makes the attempt of a falſe friend, who is 
an unexpected enemy, ſecure and certain of ſue- 
ceſs. Now this reflection leads to an enquiry, 
how far any man ſhould admit another to intima- 
cv? and whether he may ſafely diſe oſe the Ar- 
cana ct his heart tothe perion he loves? Ihe Je- 


termi, ung 
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termining this point is difficult, becauſe the very 
queſtion ſuppoſes diffidenceor diſtruſt, which has 
been always eſteemed incompatible with pure 
and perfect friendfhip: So far as any one doubts 
of another's fideſity, ſo far they are ſtrangers, 
and a proportionable degree of jealouſy and fear 


will Kilobrer itſelf ; and this will of neceſſity 


leſſen the affection and eſteem on both ſides, 
and tempts to an open rupture and quarrel. 

To prevent therefore any treachery in a 
friend, the beſt way is, to uſe more than ordi- 


js nary caution in the choice of him. This is what 


I come next to direct, and with it I ſhall con- 
clude this Chapter and Part, 


Rules to be obſerved in the Choice of a FRIEND. 


I. Be cautious and flow ; neither entertain 
too foon, nor with too eager a paſſion : Heat 
deſtroys the judgment, and haſte is thrice in 
four times in the wrong. The knowledge of a 
man's birth, education, character, condition, 


conduct, intevets, and life, | is neceſſary to the 


choice of a confidant, in whoſe boſom a man 
might ſafely repoſe that which concerns his life, 
1 and honour, 

II. Our confidence muſt grow up by de- 
grees, and our truſt in another be under the 
direction of experience. Friendſhip (that which 
is really ſo) grows up with acquaintance, never 
begins with it. He that truſts without rational 
ground, betrays himſelf, and may complain to 
his own diſhonour. 

ITE. Our * muſt ſt always be _ 

able 


. 
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able, and tho” there may be danger when diſ- 
covered, yet there can be no ſhame. In this 
caſe, tho* we ought not to have thy leſs care, 
yet we ſhall have the leſs horror, if we happen 
io be abuſed. To be betrayed by a pretended 
friend in the purſuit of an honourable delign, 
heightens the glory of a man of honour, makes 
his virtue ſhine, and may do him a kindneſs 
with an open enemy; for where any remains 
of generoſity are to be found, tho' the treaſon 
is acceptable, yet the traitor is always abhor- 
red, and the man that is thus abuſed by him, 
pitied. his, it we are impoſed on, leaves the 
hypocrite that injured us without excuſe, is an 
addition to his torture, and an abatement of 
curs. But moſt people have wrong notions of 
the rclation I am now recommending; they 
proſtitute the ſacred name, and call that friend- 
ſlip which is only a confederacy in evil: They 
who eſpouſe their quarrels, tho? ever fo unjuſt, 
flatter vale in their vice, or ſooth them in 
their pride, deſerve {they think) the title of 
friends; and they alſo fancy that appellatiun 
due to all ſuch as is their fortune to be relat- 
ed to, either by affinity, or the cloſer ties of 
blood; without conſidering their merit, or be- 
ing concerned whether they are virtuous, loyers 
ot juſtice, and ſuch as act from a well- grounded 
principle, or not; theſe are things they can 
diſpenſe with, and which they look on as un- 
neceſſary qualifications, never conſidering that 
without them "iis impoſſible to have a frees 
* and laſting friendſhip. 


PART 


5 


II. 


The Tricks and Cheats uſually practiſed on 
the Unthinking and Ignorant, by Town. 
Sharpers. 


| 


— 


I. 
. be Intredu4;m. 


EING to treat of the various methods 
by which artful cheats gull and make 
a prey of the unwary, (which are moſt com. 
monly by gaming) it would not be, I think, un- 
acceptable to make ſome ſhort refleQions on 
Gaming in general, befcre I come to detect the 
particular frauds uſed in it. . 

Deep play is the ruin of many young heirs, 
who often throw off a good eſtate before they 
come at it. They ſtake their honour to ruin 
their fortunes. No argument has force enough 
to ſtop the hand that is turned to the box and 
dice. The miſchief of it does not, as in maſt 
caſes, bring the actor to repentance ; but this 
-fooliſh paſſion increaſes with the loſs and in- 
jury the gameſter ſuffers : He fancies, that the 
lame way he loſt, he may win; and the hopes 


of 
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af a lucky hit that may redeem all, ſtifles his 
reflection upon a multitude of unlucky throws. 
o adviſe him in ſuch a humour, is to make a 
ſpeech to a madman ; the ſubject is pre poſſeſſ- 
ed, and the avenues to reaſon ſtopped up; and 
the nearer he is to ruin, he is the more eager to 
be undone. 
The diverſion and entertainment of play is 
the great excuſe for the hazard: Every- body 
leads privilege (or recreation, and to be judge 
in the choice of it. But this is but a thin ex- 
Icuſe; for if pleaſure be all, why is the ſtake ſo 
high? And why is it purſued like buſineſs, and 
with all the eagerneſs of trade? Is the pleaſure 
of throwing Seven or Eleven worth ſo many 
pounds as are commonly thrown away at ha- 
zard? Does the gameſter always ſit eaſy ? and 
is he never in pain for a deal or a caſt ? Cer- 
Itainly he can have nothing of buman nature 
about him, that is cheated with this pretence : 
For the fear of a little loſs gives uneaſineſs, 
tho' it may be no more than ſerves to give a 
reliſh to our pleaſure when we win; but the 
apprehenſion of a great loſs is a torment nor 
o be endured. Beſides this, there is a certain 
1tchcraft in playing on, and win or loſe, *tis 
a hard matter to draw off. | 
Now if the plea of recreation would keep up 
its force, at leaſt the gaming-table ſhould be 
drought under ſtrict diſcipline; the time of. 
play limited to a few hours, and the main to 
a few pieces; ſo that charity ſhould not for- 
got for the Take of ſport, nor the hoſpitals. be. 
Ye | _ . robbed © 
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Tobbed to ſupport the groom- porter. The cha- 
racter of a man ought to be his guide as to iff th 
the ſum: A man of quality ſhould never play 
for more than he might throw away on any be 
other diverſion, and thoſe of a lower rank 
ſhould not loſe more at a time than they can 
bear, without any detriment to their affairs. 
In ſhort, gaming is an enchanting witch- ta 
craft, begotten by thoſe two devils, Idleneſsand 
Avarice : It ſo infatuates a man, that it renders WW {c 
him incapable of proſecuting his more ſerious 


a 
affairs, and makes him quarrel with his condi- g 
tion, tho' ever ſo good: If he wins, the ſuc-  p 
ceſs ſo elevates him, that his mad joys carry ii 
him to the height of all exceſſes; it he loles, I 
his misfortunes plunges him into the depth of 
deſpair. Ei, | \ 

Tully mentions one, that nec bonam nec 
* malam fortunam ferre poteſt,—could bear 


neither proſperity nor adverſity :” And ' tis ſaid 
of Marcellus, that he could neither be quiet 
when conqueror, nor when overcome. This is 
exactly true of gameſters: They are never 
ſatisfied, winning or loſing they muſt play on: 
If they win, they hope ſtill to encreaſe their 
ſtore; and if they loſe, they hope to recover 
their loſt money. Tas a witty queſtion of the 
philoſopher, Whether men in a ſhip at ſea were 
to be accounted «inter vivos, vel mortuos: 
among the living, or the dead; fince there 
were but two or three inches between them and 
drowning ? The query is apropos to the game- 
ſters; for tis yet undetermined, whether they 

8 | Ake 
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are © divites vel pauperes, rich or poor,” ſince 


chere are but a few caſts at dice between a per- 


ſon of fortune (in that circumſtance) and a 
beggar. 


"Lis credibly reported of a gentleman be- 


Y longing to one cf the offices of the law, who 
vas not only well cliented, but had a good eſ- 


tate of his own, and a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney by him; that he was invited to play by 
ſome of his cronies; he engaged with them, 
and by the help of good-fortune won 2000 
guineas; but not content with that ſum, he 
played on, loſt all back, with his own eſtate, 
fold his place in the office, and loſt that too; 
at Laſt he tranſported himſelf to a plantation in 
America; where by his remorſe and grief he 
was foon ſent out of the world. This is the 
common deſtiny of a decayed gameſter; at beſt 
he is preferred to be but a marker. 15 
Another conſtant attendant on gaming, is, 
the frequent quarrels which happen about the 
throws; ſor if a man plays upon the ſquare, 
and happen to win any thing conſiderable, he 
will be ſuſpected by thoſe that loſe, that he has 
put a trick upon them, by changing the dice; 
and then right or wrong they will quarrel with 
him, more for vexation at their lofs, than any 
juſt ground of complaint that they have againſt 
him. | 
Having premiſed thus much concerning 
gaming in general, I proceed to detect the par- 
ticular frauds of it: And tho' there are many 
ſarts of games uſed by profeſſed gameſters, ) 5 
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dice being the chief, and affording a larger 
field of matter, I ſhall begin with the cheats in W;, 
them, but not wholly confine myſelf to that H 


CHAT. H. 


Of the Frauds and Tricks in Geming, and par- 
ticulariy of ſeveral Cheats in Playing at Dice. 


I Come now, according to my promiſe, to 
give you ſome particular account of the 
cheats uſed in playing at dice; which TI ſhall | 
do in the words of an experienced maſter-game- 
ſter inſtructing his pupil, which are as follow. 
In the firſt place you muſt have conſtantly 
about vou ail forts of dice, which they call Ful- 
lums, and vou are to prepare in the following 
manner; You muſt have ſome of them Higb- 
Fullums, that is, torun 4, 5, and 6; and others 
muſt be {ow- Fullums, that is 1, 2, and 3. 'Theſe 
dice mult be drilled at the holes, and loaded 
with quick-filver, and then you may ſtop the 
lioles again wih pitch; or you may file the 
corners of them a little, and make them run 
what number you pleaſe: By this means you 
may turniſh yourſelf with dice that run, ſome 
zothing but a Cinque, others a Deux, Ce. 
which are very uſeful either at Tables or Ha- 
zurd, for taking of Points, entering, or throw- 
8 | | | 10g 
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Ila caſe of neceſſity, if you have none of 
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ing a Main. Theſe are the implements you 


muſt furniſh yourſelf with, and are as neceſſary 


to your occupation, as tools to a mechanic. 


theſe artificial helps about you, then your hand 
muſt ſupply your wants by Palming the die; that 


lis, having your box in yourhand,younimbly take 
up both the dice as they are thrown, within the 


ſe 


oe Ow . 


hollow of your hand, and put but one into the 
box, reſerving the other in your palm, and ob- 
J ſerving with a quick eye what ſide was upward, 
and ſo accordingly conform the next throw to 
your purpoſe, by delivering that in the box and 


the other in your hand ſmoothly together. 
You may ſometimes uſe Topping ; which is 


by pretending to put both dice into the box, 


but ſtill holding one of them between your 
fingers, which you muſt turn to your advantage. 
Knapping is when you ſtrike one die dead, 
and let the other run a Miliſtone, either at Ta- 
bles or Hazard. 
Slurring is when you throw your dice fo 


ſmoothly on the table that they turn not; for 


which you muſt chuſe the ſmootheſt part of 
the table: Some are ſo dexterous at this, that 
they will ſlur a die a yard in length without 
turning. | 1% 
Hazard, In and In, and Paſſage, are the 
principal games in a gambling houſe : but you 
may find profeſſors enough of them elſewhere ; 
wherefore 'tis required that you paſs through 
theſe ſeveral claſſes, for fear of being bubbled by 


ſome 


- 
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ſome other dexterity, of which they have great 


variety. 


Hazard is a game that makes a quick rid- 


dance on one ſide or other, and therefore the 
name is well adapted to it; for in Setting cr 
Buttering, (that is, doubling the laſt ſtake) one 
or other is ſoon broke. | tx 
A Main at Hazard, is that caſt of the die, 
that is thrown firſt, provided it be above 4, and 
under 10, Otherwiſe it is no Main; fo that 
there are 5 Mains, viz. 5, 6, ), 8, 9; to theſe 
Mains there are 7 Chances, viz. 4,5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10. 2 and 3 are general outs orloſſes to 
them all; 11 is out to 5, 6, 8, or 9; 12 is out 


by 1, org, but it nicks 6 or 8, as 11 does 77 
And 


does 5, 6 does 6, and ſo on to 9. Aſter 
the ſecond throw, the caſt that comes firſt of 
the two wins firſt. It is moſt advantageous for 
a gameſter that it may be Quater-Ace againſt 
Cinque-Deux, or 'Tres-Ace againſt Cinque- 
Tres. 

At Hazard, tho! 20 ſet you, yet if you knock 
with your box but to one, all the reſt withdraw 
their money ; and as many as you knock tp 
with your box muſt pay if you win, or you 
muſt pay to them the ſums they ſet you if yoy 
loſe. If you throy at all, and win, you ſweep 
all. If you ſet, and the caſter refuſe you, yet if 
another cover you, it i the ſame thing. | 

At In and In, you play with four dice, and 
may riſe from a ſhilling to a pound; In is 
when Doublets appear, Out when none; * 
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and In is when three of any ſort appear, or all 
the four. | | 


At Paſſage you play with three dice; and 
you cannot paſs except ycu throw Doublets 
above 9? and if you throw leſs than ꝗ it ſigni- 
fies nothing, but you muſt throw on. t 

T had now paſſed on to Ombre, Baſſet, triſb 
Backgammon, and other games on the dice; 
but thoſe I have given ſome ſhort directions 
about, being the chief of thofe made uſe of 
by the town-ſharpers, and brevity being my 
deſign, I ſhall omit them, and proceed to 
diſcover ſome of the moſt notable frauds 


practiſed by gameſters. 


The moſt uſual places for the gameſters? 
haunts are the Gaming Ordinaries, where 
the maſter provides a dinner about four o'clock, 
and after dinner the gentlemen that dine there 
take a box and dice, to plav, more for diverſion 
than avarice; but towards night theſe houſes 
are reſorted to by a certain ſet of men called 
Rooks, who are maſters of all the arts of gaming; 
and if there happen to come any country gen- 
tleman, merchant's apprentice, &©c. who has 
more money than wit, they will be fure to 
faſten on him. Sometimes, if they perceive 
him to be full of money, tho' they never ſaw 
him before, yet they will importunately defire 
him to lend them ſome; or elſe one of them 
will engage him to play. and ſo worry him by 
advantageous bets, that he ſhall go away with 
no more money, than he had wit when he came 
in, Otherwiſe, they have a trick which mw 

755 | he 
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be eaſily helped, and that is, to throw at your 
money with a Dry Fift (as they call it) and if 
they nick you tis theirs, if they loſe, they'll owe F 
you ſo much; and if you demand your money | 
| peremptorily, they'll tell you, An will ſerve } 
turn, and ſo take their opportunity to rub off. 
'Two of theſe ſparks came one night to a 
table, and there being a vacancy, one of them | 
* draws the chair and fits down, but as often as 
bf the box came to him he paſſed it, and fat only. | 
2s a ſpeQator; till at length one of thoſe who 
| were at play, ſaid to him in a pet, fir, if you 
| 
| 


— 
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won't play, what do ybu Gt there, for ? Upon 
which he ſnatched up the box, and ſaid, foo me 
what you will, and I'll throw at it. One of the 
gentlemen ſet him two guineas, which he 
won; and then he ſet him four, which he | 
nicked alſo; the reſt of the gentlemen who 
were at the table took his part who had loſt, 
and ſet to the ſtranger, who by alittle art, and 
a great deal of luck, won almoſt all the money | 
they had about them; and preſently alter, nav- | 
Ing thrown out, he roſe up from the table, and | 
went to his companion by the fire ſide, who | 
aſked him how he durſt be ſo audacious as ta 
venture at firſt, knowing he had hardly a thil- 
ling in his pocket ? One of the loſers over-hear- 
ing what was ſaid, How's that, ſays he! had 
you no money when you began to play ? That 
is no matter, anſwers the winner, | have encugh 
now and if you had won of me, you muſt 
bave been Fontent to have kicked, buffetted, 
gt bumped mers and you ſhould have Son's fo 
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our Nong. that yourſelf might ſay you were ſatisfied: 


dif g 


We 


1ey | 


rue 
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Beſides, fir, ſaid he, I am a ſoldier, and have 


often faced the mouths of thundering cannon 
for fix pence a day; and do you think I would 


Inot hazard the toſſing in a blanket for ſo much 
much money? All that were concerned won- 
dered at his confidence; but he laughed hearti- 
iy at their folly and his own good fortune, and 


as ſo marched off with a light heart and a heayy 


purſe. : 
Beſides, there are a certain ſort of rooks 
, „ 


vhoſe outſide ſpeaks them gentlemen of the 


firſt rank; yet they ſeldom play in an ordinary, 
but will ſit there a whole evening to obſerve 


8 whowins; if it be conſiderable, and the winner 
ſeems pitable and generous, he'Il endeavour tg 
irſinuate into his acquaintance by congratulat- 


Jing his ſucceſs, applauding his happy hand; 


then he'll prompt him to a glaſs of wine, to 
drink to the continuance of his good fortune. 
Having got him to a tavern, the next ſtep is to 


S wheedle him into play, and it being perhaps 
© late at nighi, and the gentleman's eyes dim 
J with looking earneſtly and watching, he'll be 


ſure to put the falſe dice upon him, or other- 


| wiſe cheat him by Palming, Slurring, Topping, 


Sc. by which means he's almoſt ſure to win a 
good part of the gentleman's money, if not all. 
And that he may not be ſuſpected, he'll play 
ſometimes upon the ſquare, and loſe conſider - 
ably ; but he'll ſoon recover it when he thinks 
he has gone down-hill far enough: Tho' it 
ſemetimes happens that the cheat is ſerved .in ; 
| . hig 
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his kind, and the bubble has not wit enough to 

leave off while he is on the winning-hand, or i 

at leaſt upon the turn of his fortune. 4 

-j But as a farther evidence of the miſchiefs of WF! 

gaming, I need only refer you to ſome in- WW: 

ſtances, which I ſhall ſet down not only from 

kiſtory, but the narrow limits of my own | 

knowledge and obſervation : I ſhall begin with 

L the former. ; 5 
A famous Halian gameſter, called Pimentel, 

coming to the Court of France, and having 

before heard what a humour of gaming reigned | 

there, had cauſed a great number of falte dice | 

to be made, of which himſelf only knew the | 

High and Low- Fullums, and hired men to | 

carry them into France, where after they had 

bought up and conveyed away all the dice they | 

could meet with in Paris, they ſupplicd the 

ſhops with theſe falſe ones; by which means 

} Pimentel having as it were bound fortune to be | 
a on his ſide, he inſinuated himſelf into the ac- 

x quaintance ofthe nobilitv, and by the favour of 

ſome of his own nation, he was ſoon admitted to 

8 the King's preſence as a gameſter, He not only 

| got conſiderable ſums from the King, but the 

| nobility alſo taſted the ſame fortune; of whom 

the Duke of Eſpernsn was one of the chief, 

| who loſt all his ready caſh, and many of his 


jewels; and Pimentel afterwards won of him a 
prodigious large piece of Ambergris, valued at 
twenty thouſand crowns, which was the great- 
eſt that was ever ſeen in Europe, and which 
was afterwards laid up by the republic of Venice, 

to 
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Ito whom it was ſold, in their treaſury for A. 


ww 


Ire. rarity. a; 
The Emperor Nero was ſo addicted to — . 
| ins, that he ventured four hundred thouſand 
ſeſterces upon every ſpot of the die, which is 
1 above three ICT three hundred pounds, 
The ſame thing is ſaid of Caligula, 
Sir Miles Patridge played at dice with King 
Henry the Eighth for four of the largeſt bells in 
tel, N London; and tho' he won, and brought the 
ing bells to ring in his pocket, yet the ropes catched 
ed bim by the neck; for in King Edward the 
ice Sixth's reign he was for ſome offences hanged. 
the Adam Steckman of Alſace, a vine dieſſer, 
to having received his wages, loſt it all at dice; 
ad and wanting wherewithal to maintain his fami- 
ey ly, be grew ſo diſturbed in mind, that in his 
he Þ wife's abſence, he cut the throats of his three 
ns children, and would have hanged himſelf ; but 
be | not effecting it before his wife's return, ſhe 
c- ſeeing fo Gifinal a ſpectacle, gave a ſhriek, and 
of fell down dead; upon which the neighbour- 
to hood being raiſed, they came in and apprehend- 
ly | ed the man, who was according to his demerit 
ie. adjudged to a ſevere death, which he ſuffered. 
m John Gonzaga a rich Spaniard, having loft 
f, Hat play a very great {um of money, his fon 
is Alea ander ſtanding by, ſkewed ſome diflike at 
a it: Whereupon the father turning to them 
at them that looked on, Alexander the Great, ſays - 
t- he, hearing of a victory that his father had 
h gained, is reported to have been ſad at the 
„ news, as fearing there would be nothing left 
| for 
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for himſelf to gain; but my ſon Alexander is 


afflicted at my loſs, as fearing there will be ho- 
thing left for him to loſe. 


But for an unqueſtionable teſtimony of the 


miſchiefs that often ariſe from gaming, I need 
do no other than give you that noted paſſage of 
Fincelius, who ſays, That near Belliſſina in 
Switzerland, three men: were playing at dice 
on, the Sabbath-day ; and one of them, called 
_ _Ulrick Scræterus, having loſt much money, 

| and at laſt expecting a good eaſt, broke out 
into a moſt prodigiouſly blaſphemous ſpeech, 
threatening, that if fortune deceived bim then, be 
would thruſt his dagger into the very Body of 
GOD as far as he could ! The caſt miſcarry- 
ing, he drew his dagger, and threw it againſt 
Heaven with all his might ; when behold the 
dagger vaniſhed! and feyeral drops of blood 
fell upon the table in the midſt of them; and 
the devil came and carried away the blaſ- 
phemous wretch with ſuch a noiſe and ſtink, 
that the whole city was amazed at it! the 


others, half diſtracted with fear, ſtrove to wipe 


out the drops of blood that were upon the table, 
but the more they rubbed them, the more 
plainly they appeared. The rumour hereof 
flying to the city, multitudes of people flocked 
to the place, where they found the gameſters 
waſhing the board, whom they bound with: 


with chains, and carried towards the priſon ; 
but as they were upon the way, one of them 
was ſuddenly ſtruck dead, with ſuch a number 
of lice creeping out of him, as was wonderful 


and 


loathſome to behold : The third was imme- 
diately put to death by the citizens, to avert the 
divine indignation and vengeance, which ſeem- 
ed to hang over their heads. The table was 
preſerved in the place, and kept as a monument 
of the judgment of God on blafphemers and 
Sabbath breakers, and to ſhew the miſchiefs 
and calamities that attend gaming. 

Thoſe who make a practice of gaming, ſo 


as to make it their ſole employment, as they 


have many ways to nooſe unwary woodcocks, 
and deprive them of their plumes, when they 
meet with them ; ſo they have their tricks to 
come into their company, and get acquainted 


with them, of which I ſhall give you a late 


and true ſtory, which is by many perſons now 
alive known to be fo. 5 

A young gentleman having by the lofs of a 
relation got an eſtate, thought himſelf wiſe 
enough for the management of it, without the 
advice of his friends; by which means he in 
ſhort, managed it all away, and ran thro? it in 
about a year and a half, upon which he ſoon 
became very needy, and ſo a fit ſubje& to be 
moulded into any ſhape that had an appearance 
of profit. One day it happened that a perſon 
came to enquire for him, ant! meeting with 
him, he aſked him to accept of a bottle or two 
of wine: Our young gallant, after ſome ex- 
cules, agreed to go; when they were at the 
tavern, this deluder begins to lament the other's 
caſe, and told him withal, That his condition 
was not irretrievable, but if he would be ruled 
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by him, he would engage he might live as well 
as ever he did, and be worth eight hundred or 


a thouſand pound at the year's end. Our young 


gentleman was undoubtedly poſſeſſed with a 


curioſity to know by what means this muſt be 


done: Come along with me, ſays rother, and 
I'll let you know. The hopes of recovering 
bimſelf out of his mean ſtate made him ſoon 
yield. The ſtranger then called for a coach, 


and conducted him to a large houſe, in a ſtreet 


not inferior to the beſt in London, and rapping: 


at the door, he was let in, and introduced by 
him who brought him thither, to one, who by 


the furniture of his houſe, habit, and attend- | 
ance, ſeemed no leſs than a nobleman, "This | 
perſon, after ſome difcourle, told him he had | 


ſent for him, having heard of his misfortunes, 
and out of kindneſs would propoſe ſomething 
to his advantage. I know, ſaid he, you have 
lived very well, and are yet acquainted with 
abundance of gentlemen: Now [I'll give you a 
note of a hundred pounds, which you may go 
and receive preſently, and get into company 
with them, and by ſome means or other help 
me to get into their acquaintance, and when 
we are together, propoſe to play a game at 
ſomething or other for diverſion. Now, when 
we are at play, be ſure you always lay wagers 
on their ſide, that you loſing your money as 
well as they, you may continue to be unſuſ- 


pected by them; and as for what you loſe, I'll 


return it you again, with your ſhare of what 1 


win of them; And by this means you need 


1 | not 
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ell Nnot doubt but you may bid adieu to poverty 
or Mand meanneſs, and may live in more grandeur 
ng than ever. 
all A propoſal of ſuch conſequence put our 
be ¶ young gentleman to a ſort of nonplus; but at 
nd Mizit breaking ſilence, he told the gentleman, 
ng WY he thanked him for his extreme civility to him 
on who was an utter ſtranger, but he deſired a 
b, day's time to conſider of it: Which being 
et © granted, he took his leave and departed. When 
ng he came home, he was extremely penſive; but 
) at laſt reflecting on the ill conſequences of 
by ſtriking in with the propoſal, he reſolved with 
d- himſelf to refuſe it; for, thought he, ſhould I 
iis N agree, I may perhaps get money; but then I 
d ſhall be the ruin of many young gentlemen my 
'S MW acquaintances, who having loſt all, and thereby 
ng diſobliged their friends, will perhaps take re- 
de fuge on the highway, and there commit ſuch . 
th crimes as may bring them to an untimely death: 
2 And ſhall I build my fortune on the ruin of 
0 my friends? lives and eſtates? God forbid that 
I ſhould be ever guilty of ſo inhuman a 
lo crime. > 
N By ſuch conſ.derations as theſe, he ſtrength- 
at © ened his mind to reſiſt this temptation, and in 
N I ſhort overcame it, by returning anſwer the 
rs next day, that he would not comply with theig — 
45 i Celifes. % Dt. 
{- Before I proceed to the other cheats which ©. 
are practiſed about the town, twill not, T hope. 
Ide unacceptable to the reader, to let him Tee. 
d that there were ſharpers in former days; to 
| | | GC which 
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which purpoſe I ſhall give him an inſtanc 
or two. 
In the reign of Francis tne Firſt, Kang off 
Frante,' a notable ſharper dreſſed like A [Sed 
man, vas perceived by the King to be diving 
„into the purſe that the Cardinal of Lorrain \ 
had hanging by his fide, as he was at maſs | 
The thief ſeeing himſelf diſcovered, held up], 
his finger 10 the King, making a ſign that he 1 
ſhould take no notice, and he ſhould ſee good 
ſport. The King, glad of ſuch an occaſion of], 
mirth, let him alone; and within a while after, Ml 
coming to the Cardinal, he took occafion in 
diſcourſe to oblige him to go to his purſe fotf 
money, which he mifling, began to wonder; 
but the King knowing which way it went, was | 
more than ordinarily merry; till being tired 
*ich laughter, he was willing that the Cardinal 
might have again what was taken from him: 
But whereas the King thought that he whol 
Wo took the money was an haneſt gentleman} 
and of ſome account, in that he was ſo reſolute, | 
and kept bis .countenance ſo well; yet time, 
made appear that he was a moſt cunning cheat, 
who: acted not in jeſt, but making as if he 
jeſted, was in good earneſt. Then the Cardinal 
turned all the laughter againſt the King, who 
uſing his common oath, ſwore by the faith of 
a gentleman, it was the firſt time that ever 4 
thief made bim his companion. 
In the time of Pope Paul, a certain Cardinal 
having made a great feaſt, ana the ſilver veſ- 
ſels being locked up in a a large trunk that flood 
. in 
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in a little room next to the halt where the feaſt 
was; While many ſervants were waiting in that 
room for their maſters, a man came in, dreſt 
in a jacket, and accoutred in all reſpects like 
the ſteward of the houſe : He coming to thoſe 


who fat on the trunk, defired thein to. ariſe, 


becauſe he was to ufe it; which they having 
done, he cauſed it to be 1aken up by certain 
porters that followed him in, and went clear 
away with it; the ſteward, and all the reſt of 
the Cardinal's ſervants being at ſupper at the 
fame time, | 

But for a 3 of knavery; we are 
beholden to one Peter Brabuntius of Paris, 
who could ſpeak as oſten as he pleaſed from 
his belly, without moving his lips, tho? his 
mouih was open, This man happened to get 
information that a rich merchant of Lyons was 
lately dead, who by unjuſt arts, as all men 
believed, had attained a very great eftate. Bra- 
bantius comes to Cornutus, the only fon and 
heir of this merchant, as he was walking in a 
portico behind the churchyard of Notre Dame, 
and tells him he was ſent to inform him of what 
was to be done by him; That it was requiſite 
rather to think of the releaſe of bis father's 
ſou!, than on his death, On a ſudden, While 


they were diſcourſing; a voice was heard; as if 
it was that of the father (which though it po- 


ceeded from the belly of Bravantius, yet he 
feigned tobe wonderfully frightened at it.) The 
voice was to inform the fon. What ſtate the 


father was now in by reaſon of his injuſtice, 
C 2 Ps. what 
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| what tortures he endured in purgatory both 


th 

| upon his own and his ſon's account, in being fr. 
| guilty of ſo many acts of injuſtice and extor- IE jt 
tion in amaſſing together ſo much riches, ct 
| which he had now left to his ſon; and that no re 
releaſe thence was to be expected by him till re 

his ſon had made expiation for his offences, by MW T7 
imparting of his ſtore liberally to ſuch as had f. 


moſt. need; and they were thoſe unhappy i. 
_ Ehriſtians, who being taken priſoners were made | 
ſlaves, and underwent the molt grievous hard- 
.-- ſhips: That he ſhould credit the man that 
was then before him, who was appointed 
by eſpecial providence to come to him, and 
employed by religious perſons for the redemp- 
tion of the miſerable captives at Con/tantinopie 
Cornutus was much affeted with that part of 
the diſcourſe relative to his father's ſufferings, 
and thought himſelf in duty bound, if poſſible, 
to get him releaſed; but being nevertheleſs 
foth to part with his money, told him, That 
he'd conſider on't that day, and the next Bra- 
bantius ſhould meet him at the ſame place. In 
the meantime, Cornutus, ſuſpecting there might 
be ſome colluſion in the place, becauſe ſhady, * 
dark, and apt enough for echoes, or other & 
ceits; when he met him again, takes him into 
an open lain, that had neither buſh nor briar, 
: and A quently (as he thought) no poſſibility 
of deceit : There the voice Neal him the ſame 
leſſon, adding moreover, that he ſhould deliver 
ſix thouſand franks to Brabantiut, and purchaſe 
three maſſes daily to be faid for him, or "= 
the 
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the miſerable ſoul of his father could not be 
treed. Cornutus being now fully perſuaded that 
it was a divine revelation, and being bound by 
conſcience, duty and religion, did, with ſome 


reluctance, deliver him the money without 


receipt, or other witneſs of the payment of it. 
This paſſed on, and he hearing no more of his 
father, concluded that he was certainly happy, 


inſomuch that he began to be more jocund and 


pleaſant than ordinary. This change in his 
humour was ſoon taken notice of by his com- 
panions, who could not but be much ſurpriſed 
at it ; at laſt, upon their importunity, he relat- 
ed to them what had befallen him, omnting 
no material circumſtance. His comrades hav- 
ing before heard of ſome notable pranks played 
by Brabanlius, began to aſk him for a deſcrip- 
nion of the perſon to whom he paid the money, 
and upon examination found him to be the fame 
perfon (who by this time was got far enough 
from a proſecution for his knavery) at which 
they ſo derided him, and plied him with jeers, 
that he grew melancholy, and in a ſhort time 
aſter, with grief to loſe his money, and ſhame 


. to be ſo impoſed on, he died. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
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UT 'tis time I proceed to the diſcovery 

of thoſe many cheats practiſed in London 
by the ſharpers: And the fiſt I ſhall begin 
with is their playing with cups and a ball, or 
thimbles and a button. The manner of ut is 
7 . 147 oe! 06 
Our ſharper having furniſhed himſelf with 
three three thimbles or wooden cups of ſome- 
thing a larger ſize, and a ſnirt- button, by con- 
tinual practice becomes ſo dexterous in chang- 
ing the places of the cups, and ſhifting the ball 
or button from under one cup to another, that 
it is a very difficult (or next to impoſſible) 
thing for a ſpectator to know which of the cups 
the ball is under; and when he has ſhifted 
them till the by-ſtander has loſt ſight of the 
cup under which the ball is, he'll offer you a 
wager that you don't know where it is. But we 
muſt not forget the trick he has to catch up 
the ball ſometimes between his fingers, ſo that 
'tis impoſſible a by- ſtander ſnould find it under 
any ef the cups, let him take which he will: 
But paſſing this by, as ſeldom practiſed, were 
there but two cups, you had an equal chance, 
wink and chuſe; but there being three, he has 
the advantage of two to cne; and tho? you are 
never ſo intent upon what he's doing, yet he 
changes the places of the ball ſo lily and 


2 nimbly, 
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mimbly, that you can't diſcover when or where 
he puts it. Nay, if you ſeem backward to lay, 
he'll turn his head another way, and give an 
opportunity to a confederate that ſtands by, and 
knows how *tis done, to take up the cup and 


ſhew' you where the ball is; which he not 


minding, goes on to ſhift them {till ; and to be: 
ſure he changes the place of the ball, and per- 
haps makes two or three motions, before he 
offers you the wager again; and if you take 
him up, you have juſt two to one againſt you. 
If. you have been bitten once or twice, or: 
oftener, and become ſhy and cautious, he has 


bis gang about him to draw you in: Perhaps 
one of them will venture half a crown or a 
crown alone at firſt, which he's ſure to win, 


and perhaps two or three aſter. it, and upon: 
your applauding his good luck, he'll offer you; 
to let you be his partner; and if he finds you 
are ſtored with money, and diſpoſed to play, 
he'll let you win with him ſomething at firſt to 
encourage you; but afterwards, your luck 
will turn again, and you will not win above 
once in three or four-times, by which means. 
they bubble. many an unWary woodcock out 
of all his portable caſh. Nay, if he goes your. 
halves, he'll be the man that ſhall take up the 
cup, and he'll on purpoſe take up the wrong, 
and ſo by loſing his own money in jeſt; he'll 
win yours in earneſt. LW 

This gang have commonly as many differ- 
ent habits, as there are days in a week, and 
upon occaſion they*il change with one another, 
| C 4 to 
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to the end they may keep as much as poſſible 
from being known and noted. 
Nor are they more uncertain in their habits, 
than they are in their places of reſort, and a 
continuance in them. One part of the day you W n 
ſhall have them in Lincoln's-Inns Fields, the MW | 
next perhaps at Cbaring-Croſs, Moc rfieldt, fi 
Tower-Hill, Smithfield- Rounds, or any other fl | 
| whereſoever they think they are leaſt MW ; 
known: And when they take up their ſtanding, 
they don't go all together, but the operator 
firſt takes his place, and afterwards the reſt + 
eome ſingly, as if by accident coming that way. 
Neither bo they ſtay long in one place; for if 
any one, finding by dear experience that they 
are ſharpers, does but threaten them with the 
Fight of a conſtable, they immediately adjourn | 
to ſome neighbouring alehouſe, from whence, | 
while the cully is gone to fetch the peace-offi- 
cer, they make their eſcape, and he may look 
for them where he will. | 
| Pitching at the Nine Holes is a game that is 
| practiſed by the ſame ſort of Ubiquritarians, and 
commonly in the ſame places,, and in which 
they uſe the ſame ſort of tricks to delude and 
| draw in unwary chubs: But yet the game itſelf 
zs different, and is thus performed : They get 
A board called the Nine Holes, and ſtanding at 
the diſtance of five or ſix yards from it, the 
 - gameſter throws a flattiſh bowl, lighting it on 
WT the ground within a yard of the board, and 
endeavours to throw it through a certain hole 
in the board, commonly number IX, Now he 
. has 


F . 
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has by frequent private practice grown ſo ex- 
pert, that he can when he pleaſes do it, (tho? 
he oftentimes miſſes for a decoy) and conſe- 
quently is ſurę of winning when he will, which 
he does by throwing the bowl through once in 
three times. He commonly has bis gang at- 
tending on him, ſor the ſame purpoſe with the 
forementioned, who have the ſame tricks to 
avoid being known and proſecuted. 

Another trick uſed by the fame company is 
this; when they go together, one of them pri- 
vately drops a guinea, which the other takes 
up in the preſence of tome country-man who 
they deſign ſhall give part of his ſtore to them. 
Immediately he that dropped it aſks the other 
what he has found? who anſwers a guinea, 
He cries he ought to have a ſhare, being pre- 
{cnt when *twas found: No, favs the other, 
that's not right; but after ſome debate they 
agree to go to the tavern and ſpend halt of it, 
to which the country-man is invited, as having 
partly a right to it. If the novice is ſo good- 
humonred and free as to go wlth them, the 
next thing is to ſound the depth of his pocket; 
to which end they begin to talk about indiffer- 
ent affairs, ſuch as their ſeveral pretended bu- 
fineſſes, on purpoſe to draw the ſtranger in to 
give them an account in his turn of his con- 
cerns ard buſineſs at preſent. 

But if they beforehand know he's a man 
of ſubſtance, they wave all this, and fall the 
ſooner to their ittended deſign, which is thus 
brought about. | 

One 
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One of the ſharpers pulls out a pair of 
marked cards, and Jays them ſecretly in the 
window, over the chimney, or ſome other 


place agreed on betwixt them, u hither the 


other going accidentally un purpoſe, finds and 
diſcovers them, making à propoſal withal to 
his companion to play a game, which he ſoon 
conſents to; and to play they ga, not forgetting 


in the mean time to drink about lufftly, and 


bring the woodcock into à good humour. 


When they have played a ſet or two, he 


that's beaten gives out, upon which the con- 
queror challenges the country- man to play a 
game; Well, lays t'other, if you'll play with 
him, and revenge my quirrel, I' go yeur 
halves. They play a game or two, and the 
ſharper lets the countryman win, till he draws 
him in to play for higher ſtakes, and then he's 
lure to beat him; for he knows every card by 
its back, and thereby has ſubjected the ſpirit 
of play, ſo that his antagoniſt has nothing like 
an equal chance. In ſhort when they find he's 
almoſt drawn dry, or perhaps makes a reſolu—- 
tion, to play no more than the game he's about, 
His partner flies off to the cther ſide; and will 
wager againſt him too, that ſince *tis the laſt 
game, it may be the beſt. 

Or if they cannot draw him in to play, they 
have another trick to play with him; that is, 
if they ſee a fine ring on his finger, or if he 
pulls out a watch, they contrive to make them- 
ſelves maſters on't. 'T'o that end, one of them 
pretending to admire the ring, deſires to ſee : 
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off his finger, which the other conſents to, and 
delivers it to him without ſuſpicion : The firſt 
having looked on it awhile, the other muſt 
needs ſee it too; but he that has it, inſtead of, 
giving him the true ring, gives him another of 
his own which he taking andlooking on a little 
while, the other goes out, pretending _ bu- 
ſineſs, but indeed goes quite away with the 
ring. The ſtranger wonder ing at his long ſtay, 
and the other's delaying to give him his ring, 
at laſt civilly demands it of him; who in a 
ſeeming ſurprize cries out, fir, didn't he give 
you your ring again? No, ſays the other, he 
gave it into your hand. O, fir, replies he, that 
s a great miſtake ;z the ring he gave me Was 
= own, which I gave him to look on as you 
did yours, and to convince you, here 'tis. The 
poor countryman finding himſelt thus cheated, 
thirks it his right to make the beſt of a bad 
market; for if he grows avgry, or he gers ard 
eee the other can do it as faſt; and if 
they get imo the ſtreet, he has one or other 
of bis garg to help bim off: Nay ir they go 
before a Juſtice, he has ſome to teſtify 10 
his reputation, or ſwear for bim if there be 
occaſion, | | 

Since | have mentioned watches, 'tw Il not 
be amiſs to relate what a trick a ſriend of, 
mine (a watch- waker) was ſerved by ivo of 
theſe ſparks. 

One of them comes to him at his houſe 1 near 
Do#ors-Commons, and tells him; Mr. N. there 
is an old uncle ehen mine in 8 8 from whom 
| 1 expe 
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I expect ſome conſiderable matter, has deſired ste 
me to buy a watch; but I can't raiſe money 
enough to lay down for it: Now (continues ett 
he) I don't defire you to truſt me, but make a 
watch, and you may with your own hands de- 
liver it to the hoyman at Prown's-Wharf, with 
2 charge not to leave the watch without the I tr 
money be paid down. Aczordingly my friend 
made the watch, and at the day appointed 

oes with his chapman and another to deliver 
it to the hoyman; which he did with the pro 
aforeſaid caution, the hoyman promiſing to ful 
obſerve it, and at the next return, he would pla 


produce either the watch or ſo much money ; wo 
| to which bargain the other two were witnelles, wh 
| Now they had not parted from the hoyman an me 
| hour, before the two went back, and pretending Ifta 


there was ſomething to mend in it, that it could 
not be ſent before the next voyage, deſired the 
hoyman to redeliver it, which he did without thi 
ſuſpecting any fraud. When the hoy man came in 
to town again, the watchmaker went expecting 
either his watch or money, and therefore in- of 
nocently demanded of the boy man, whether m 
he had diſpoſed of the watch? But upon the kr 
hoyman's telling him that his friends had 


fetched it back before he went away, and that ſe 
he expected it to carry down the next time he ſt 
went, the watchmaker began to ſmell a rat, fit 
and finding that the watch was irrecoverably a 
gone, was reſolved to get his money. of the Flu 
es! and therefote arreſted him; but he th 


ding ſufficient bail, ood rial with him, and 
Ru "PET BING 8 * alter | 
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after ſeveral removes, and a great deal of mo- 
iey ſpent on both ſides, the hoyman, got the 
better, and was allowed the coſts of the court; 
which the other not being well able to pay 
and _— run in debt to carry on his ſuit, was 
orced to leave off his trade, and take refuge in 
a troop of horſe-grenadiers, where a friend of 

is bought him a place. 

Amongſt thoſe that are reducible to this 
claſs (town cheats) I may very well reckon the 
profeſſors of judicial aſtrology, or the worſnip- 
ful ſociety of philomaths, inhabiting a certain 
place called Moorfields. For they are not 
worthy to be accounted amongſt tradeſmen, 
whether thoſe that profeſs the mercantile or ; 
mechanic part. And in the diſcovery of their ; 
frauds, I ſhall uſe this method. 


1. I ſhall give ſome account of their art, 
their terms of art, and manner of proceeding 
In erecting ſchemes. 

2. I'll give you ſome entertaining hiſtories 
of their impoſing their nonſenſical cant upon 
mankind, for ſolid ſenſe, and the moſt profound 
knowledge. | 

In the firſt place then, they form to them- 
ſelves an idea of ſeven planets or wandering 
ſtzrs, to ſome of which they aſſign benign in- 
fluences, and to others (with as little reaſon) , 
a malign power. Some of theſe planets move, 
with a greater velocity than others. Next, ſay 
they, there is a great circle in the heavens, 
(tho? 'tis to be found no where but in their. + 

- © whimaſicpl 
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whimſical noddles) called the Zodiacꝶ, divided 


into 12 equal parts, of which they aſſign a 
chimerical ſign, through which the planets 


make thejr ſeveral revolutions, and that their 


being located or placed in theſe ſigns, does 
either ſtrengthen or debilitate the good or bad 
influence of the planets, according to the 
diſpoſitions of the ſigns themſelves. Again, 
they conſider the diſtance between the planets 
thus located, and thereon depends another 


great part of their dignity or debility, For 


(fay they) a conjunctiou mightily ſtrengthens 


| the influence of two planets of like diſpoſition ; 


but if they are of contrary ones, thev are 
engaged in wars for the maſtery: A Trine 
they hold to be a good aſpect, but a Quartile 
the contrary ; Sextile a good cne; and Op- 
poſition the worſt of all. Thus by conſidering 
the ſeveral poſitions of the planets, they make 
their conjectures; but to amuſe the vulgar 
they muſt not do it without the previous 
ecremony of a Scheme, which is a ſquare 
divided into 12 parts or houſes, to each of 
which they affix one of the ſigns.” 

The next buſineſs is to take the ſeveral 


degrees that the planets are advanced in theſe 


of 


ſigns or houſes, and thereby to make an eſti- 
mate of their diſtance one from another, which 


(as I hinted before,) they call the Mutual 


Aﬀpeas of the planets: upon which they 


proceed to account for the ſeveral dignities, 
debilities, ſtations, directions, aſflictions, with 
a prodigious deal of ſuch unintelligible cant; 

| ws | they 


= 
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they running on in this barbarous jargon for a 
conſiderable. time, . 

What more needs to be ſaid to evince, that 
all the terms they make uſe of are but ſo 
many decoys to beget in you an opinion of 
their egregious ſagacity ? 

} come now tp the ſecond thing 1 propoſed 
with reſpect to the aſtrologers; viz. to give 
you ſome entertaining hiſtories cf their im- 


poſing their. nonſenſical cant vpon the world, 


for ſolid ſenſe, and the moſt proſound 


knowledge. 


One of theſe pretenders to ſcience, had a 
ſervant who uſually examined the queriſts 
before they came to himſelf; and this was 
uſually done in a place where he could over- 
hear their diſcourſe, being faveured by a very 


thin partition between two rooms. Naw it- 


happened that a man having by a fall down a 
pair of ſtairs, broke his leg, ſent his wife to 
one of theſe egregious philo! fophers with ſome 
of his vrine in a glaſs, (for you muſt note by 
the way, that they are moſt of them con- 
jurers, and can tell a man's caſe by a view 
of his vrine, as well as if they were acquainted 


with his Hy eg.) The woman was firit ex- 
amined by the ſervant; to whom ſhe told her 
huſband's caſe ; ' which the doctor heard fo 
well, as to underſtand the whole matter, 
Except that he knew not whether his patient 
had fallen down a whole pair of ſtairs, or only 


ſome few ſteps. But his man ringing the bell, 


he ſeemed to come from the lart neſt part of 
the 


a 
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the houſe and wholly unacquainted with what t: 
the queriſt would have; but after a formal 
ſalutation, the woman gives him the urinal, 
| which he looking on, expreſſed his mind in 
the follou ing manner. Such are the propiti- 
ous aſpects of the celeſtial bodies, that I am 
at preſent illuminated by a benign influence, 
which wholly takes away any the leaſt obnu- 
bilation of my intellects, rendering the moſt 
remote objects of my thoughts nigh and at 
hand, and therefore I am more capable in 
this fortunate hour to ſolve the moſt obſtruſe 
Intricacies; Therefore according to my intui- MC 
tive knowledge I pronounce, that the perſon, 
from whoſe blood this liquor was ſecreted, 
has unhappily fractured not only his Fibula but 
his Tibia likewiſe, by an involuntary cadence 
from an aſcent, which ſeems to be not above 
four or five ſteps— Here the good Woman 
interrupted him by ſaying, That her huſband ot 
fell down a whole pair of ſtairs, but wondered re 
withal how he came to hit the right nail on 
the head. The doctor very gravely replies, 
"Tis ſtrange I ſhould at this time be miſtaken 
in the moſt minute circumſtance, and it muſt 2 
certainly proceed from ſome other cauſe than 
any deſed in my knowledge; wherefore pray 
tell me is here all the urine? No, Sir, favs 
The, I left it above half behind. There's the 
reaſon of the miſtake, ſays he, for ſince I 
have diſcovered 4 or 5 ſteps in this quantity of 
urine, which you acknowledge not to be half, 
you need not doubt, but if you had brought 
| : | it 
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you the exact number of the ſteps he fell 
down. | HR”, 

Thus the do@or brought himſelf off, and 
ſaved his credit; nay, his gueſſing the cir- 
umſtances fo exactly, made the woman 
pread his fame abroad more than ever. 

But ſome of theſe ſham doctors will not be 
ontent with 'the reputation of being con- 
erſant with the ſtars, but muſt alſo pretend 
to be ſtudents and proficients in the Black 
art: To which purpoſe J ſhall give you a 
notable hiſtory of one who was as much a 
onjarer as the beſt of them, and performed 
his part neatly, ſo that he' came off with great 
applauſe. | \ 

A young getitleman falling in love with the 
daughter of a wealthy merchant, could not, 
becauſe of ſome diaſgreement of their parents, 
be made happy in her embraces. For which 
reaſon he went to travel, and among many 
ther places he came to Hamburgb, where 
We happened to be in the company of a gen- 
tleman, who ſpeaking of his brother at Lon- 
don, ſaid he was lately married to the daughter 
of Mr. —— a merchant. The gentleman 
hearing a name mentioned, which was the 
ſame with his former miſtreſs's father, began 
ro enquire where this' gentleman's brother, 
who was lately married, lived; and being 


certified of his /name, and place of abode, 


went to England the next opportunity, When 


e came  2thore at Landon, he went imme- 
diately 


tall, I ſhould have been able to have told 
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diately to the houſe he had notice of at Ham- 
durgh, and enquiring for the gentleman, 
found he was gone out of town, and would 
not come home that night. He then enquired 
for the lady (whom he well knew, though ſne ? 
did not remember him, he being much 
altered by the cutting off his hair; and the 
Small Pox) and pretending to have letters of 
recommendation from her huſband's brother at 
Hamburgh, deſired to be entertained as a ſer- 
vant : The lady returned, That her huſband 
being, abſent, ſhe could not give him deciſive 
anſwer; but ſince he had letters from his 
brother-in-law, he would be welcome to a 
nights lodging i in the houſe. He entertained 
the offer (ſeemingly) with abundance of 
thankfulneſs, and thereupon went. into the 
houſe. The lady pretending to be not well, 
4 was for going to bed, intending thereby to poſt 
him to bed ſup >perleſs ; ; which he taking no- 
tice of, desired a glaſs of beers When the 
maid was gone to fetch it, he had leiſure to 
look about, and amongft”%-other things, he 
| eſpy'd.in the next room a cloth laid in ample 
manner, as if for ſome banquet ; whereupon, 
concluding that all this preparation could not 
be for the next day, but that ſomebody was 
to come in the huſband's abſence, and partake 
| of thoſe, dainties at which his own mouth 
\ watered (he being very hungry) he reſolved to 
| pry into all theic actions, which he conveni- 
ently could. Now it happened, that he could 
never have been a more unwelcome gueſt 
" than 
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than at that time: For the lady's huſband 
being an old man, whom ſhe was obliged by 
her Parents to marry, made an aſſignation 
with a young gentleman, and this was the 
night the gallant was to come. 

He came at the appointed hour, and was 
received with all the endearing tenderneſs 
jmaginable. his made the other regret. his 
hard lot; but yet he was refolved to fee the 
utmoſt of the matter. They had hardly be- 
gan ſupper, when a knocking was heard at, 
the door, and the maid looking out ſaw it was 
her maſter ; which them into ſuch conſterna- 
tion, that had ſhe not been a woman of a 
ready invention, and extraordinary. preſence. 
of mind, her fear had certainly made her in- 
capable 'of taking herſelf ſo quickly to her 
couch with her prayer-boek in her hand; 
having thruſt her ſpark, the viands, table, 
bottles, and all into an adjoining cloſet. 

Her huſband coming in, thought himſelf 
happy in a wife, who was conſtanily at her 
prayers; and after ſome little diſcourſe, ſaid, 
that he was going to Graveſend, to give or- 
ders about the lading of a ſhip, but had heard 
ſhe had heard ſhe. had fell down to the Nore 
2nd coming off the Water, he was very 
kungry, and muſt have ſ mething for ſupper. 
His virtuous wife told him, that he being, 
abroad, ſhe had dreſt nothing, but had made 
thift with what was left at dinner. This was 
the opportunity that the ſtranger took to ſnew 

n . himſelf. 
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himſelf; and being demanded by the maſter. 
of the houſe who he was, the lady preſently 
anſwered. he was one who had letters of re- 


_ commendation to be a ſervant, from her 


brother-in-law at Hamburgh. But how are 
you qualified, ſaid the old Don; I have (ſays 
the other) been bred a ſcholar, and taken 
ſome degrees at the univeriſty ; I can writc 
a good hand, and underſtand accounts well 
beſides which, whilt I was a ſcholar at Ox- 
ford, I ſpent ſome time in the ſtudy of Magick, 
or the Black Art; for which I was expelled 


the univerſity, I can perform fomething 


wonderful, yet without danger; I can diſco- 
ver private enemies, reveal robberies, help 
right owners to goods ſtolen or Joſt, and to 
ſhips becalmed procure a wind that will bring 
them to the deſired port. I wiſh, ſaid the old 
gentleman, you could help me to a good ſup- 
per to-night, for my appetite is very ſharp. 
Yes (ſays the other) that I'll do prefently, if 
you pleaſe ; and thereupon aſſured him he had 
power by his art to make good his promiſe. 
The lady perceiving what he meant, and fear- 
ing ſome diſcovery of her intrigue, oppoſed 
it violently, till the ſham conjurer aſſured her 
by a private ſign that he would take care of 
her honor; and then fhe conſented, upon 
condition, that ſhe ſhould ſee nothing that was 
affrighting. Our magician then began his 
incantations in the following manner: Me- 


pborbus ! Mephorbu» ! Mephorbus J Thrice 


have I invoked thee my familiar; be thou 
now 
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now aſſiſtant to my deſires, ſupply whate'er 
a hungry appetite requires. O, all the powers 
of the Zodiack, Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
cer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagiitarius, 
Capricornus, Aquarius, Piſces, Aſſiſt the ſeven 
planets too, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Sol, Venus, 
Mercury, and Luna, ſhed your auſpicious in- 
fluence, and to my charm give efficacious 


| ſtrength. O Arlom, Gaſcodin, Adolphon, eus, 


em/lichon, Olam, amemues. He here made a 
full top, and ſtood as liſtening to an inviſible 
{peaker ; then tuld them they might fall to, 
and eat heartily of ihe meat that was provided 
for them, and ſtood upon the table ready fur- 
niſhod, in fuch a cloſet. Which a ſervant. 
going to ſee, found to be ſo; and he aſſuring 
them, that though it was provided by a ſu- 
pernatural means, yet it was u heleſome and 
ſubſtantial food, ſuch as nature and the bounty 
of Heaven did afford; and to ſet them an 
example, himſelf falling too very heartily, 
thereby perſvading the reſt, even the lady 
who talked fo much againſt eating of the 
Devil's food, to come in for a ſhare. When 
they had pretty well ſatisfied the cravings of 
their ſtomachs, the maſter of the houſe 
would needs be informed by what means all 
this proviſion was brought into the cloſet, 
ſince he heard no noiſe. Sir, fays the con- 
jurer, it was done by a familiar that I have 
command of ; and you ſhall fee him it you 
pieaſe. By all means ſays the other, that I 


may thank him, jor I would according to the 
proverb, 
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proverb, Give the Devil his due. Upon this 
the ſttanger ſets himſelf to begin kis i invocati- 
ons again, thus; Mephorbus, that lurkeſt here, 
put on human ſhape, appear viſible to our 
eyes, and come forth inthe likeneſs of a fine, 
well-dreſſed gentleman, ſuch as may pleale 
this lady. Upon which the gallant thought it 
was now expeQted that he ſhould come forth, 
which he therefore did; and the door being 
opened for him, he paſt through the room, 
making a low how, and ſo went into the ft; ect. 

Thus this pretended conjurer came off with 
applauſe on all ſides. For the maſter of the 
houſe thought himſelf no leſs obliged io him 
for procuring him a good ſupper, at the time 
he wanted it, thaa the lady did for getting rid 
of her gallant. 

It is pity 1 ſhould leave the topick 1 am 
upon, before [ have given my reader an ac- 
count of another fort of cheats called Jilts who 
well deſerve a place among thoſe I have men- 


tioned. And why fthould I fear to incur | 


thereby the diſpleafure of the ſex, any more 
than I do the hatred of the men, by diſcover- 
ing the frauds uſed by the moſt vile among 
them ? However, I will not laſh too hard, but 
only give you a relation of -a gentleman who 
was jilted by one of them in a love- voyage to 
Haompton-Court. 

ne being one day in her company, there 
happened to be mention made of Hampron- 


r, ſhe pretending to be very deſirous to ſee 


that famous palace, to which ſhe had hither- 
1 to 
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to been a ſtranger, he could do no leſs than 
make an offer of his ſervice to wait on her, 


which ſhe accepted, and thereupon appointed 


a day: On the morning of which, he waited 
on her at her lodgings, and happened to ſur- 
prize her in her diſhabille, though for fear he 
ſnould pop upon her unawares, ſhe had taken 
ſpecial care to remove all nuiſances, having 
picked the gum out of the corner of her eye- 
lids, licked up a few Caraway- ſeeds to ſweeten 
her breath, though pretending for the wind; 
rubbed behind her ears with a little Orange- 
flower water; and taken away the frowſineſs 
of her foretop, and the ſowerneſs of her arm- 
pits with a puff or two of Jeſſamin powder; 
ſo that he found the deltcious creature when 
he gave her a ſalute, in as ſweet a condition as 
a trunk full of linen laid up in lavender ; 
that had he kiſſed the breech of a Muſcovite cat, 
his ſenſes could not have been refreſhed with 
a ſweeter fragrancy. After he had done as 


much penance in waiting till ſhe was dreſt, as 


a city Don does to ſpeak with a Nobleman, 
ſhe with much ado had brought her head-drefs, 
hoods and underſnhams in ſubjection to her nice 
fancy; and though he contemplated her coun- 
tenance, and looked on her all the while with as 
much earneſtneſs as a conjurer would upon an 
evil ſpirit: yet aſter an hour and à half's un- 
neceſſary quiddling her ornaments, he could 
perceive no more alteration for the better, 
than is to be found in a negro's r 

8 | after 
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after ſcouring his ſooty face with a pound 
of ſoap, or a quart of Hungary water. 
When ſhe had thus finiſhed her morning's 
work, being laced up in her ſtays as tight as a 
Leic:flerſbire W oolpack, he handed her down 
ſtairs into a coach, and there made love in a 
tub till the came to the water-ſide, where a 
ravenous aſſembly of amphibious ſcoundrele, 
ſome with their mouths full of bread and 
cheeſe and onions, were ready to pluck them 
out of the windows of their leathern ſanc- 
tuary, before the driver could have recourſe to 
the door, to deliver them fairly into the vile 
hands of the wrangling fraternity. At length 
he pitched upon a couple of red-cap'd tritons, 
who handed them 'into the wherry, and be- 
came of a ſudden as complaiſant and civil as 
if they had been bred ai an academy: for it 
is certain that the watermen quarrel about 
who ſhall carry the fare, as lawyers do at 


Weſtminſter about who ſhall carry the cauſe. | 


When he had ſeated his miſtreſs on his right 
hand, the brawny ſlaves fat down to their 
ſtretchers, and puffing and blowing like a 
phthiſicky man in a ſweat, they rowed them 
onward of their way, their ears being every 
now and then ſaluted with a broadſide of ſcur- 
rilous words and funny phraſes, that put the 
lady's modeſty to the bluſh, and her ſpark to 
ſach a confounded puzzie to defend himſelf 
and her, that he was forced to exert his parts 
to the dtmoſt, and pelt their adverſaries with 
the Billingſgate dialect of rogue, taylor, 


whore 
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whore, ſempſtreſs, cuckold, mechanick, jilt, 
exchange-woman, and all the ill- language he 
could muſter up, leſt his miſtreſs ſhould think 
him a blockhead. The time he propoſed to 
ſpend in exhibiting his love to his fair com- 

| If panion, and preparing her heart for his deſign, 

WW with ſuch mollifying endearments and pre- 

5 vailing dalliance, as were neceſſary to warm 

„the inclinations of a female lover; he was 

| Bf forced to employ himſelf in ſtudying what to 

ſay to the next boat he met with; for the firſt 


In this manner they ſmoothly flid along the 
flippery ſurface of the Thames, Yiſtening, at 
ſpare times, to the whiſpering flags and oſiers 
that 2dorned the pleaſant banks, and gently 
bowed their limber heads in becoming grati- 
tude to the delightful breeze that fanned their 
verdant blades into ſo muſical a motion. 
At length they arrived at Morflake, and 
took a little refreſhment at the old well- 
ſe. | known tenement the Garter; and to enliven 
ht their legs, which were almoſt benumbed for 
want of action, they walked to Richmond, 
where they ordered the boat io meet them, 
by which means they avoided a tedious tiring 
circumference by water. They walked acroſs 
the fields linked arm in arm as loving as any 
an and wife, ard entertained one another's 
do ears with unſtudyed prattle, ſuch amorous fuſ- 
ell ian as love popped into their mouths came 


oy imply out again without any amendment ; ſo 
l 
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word, like the firſt blow, was half the battle. 


62 Cheats called Filis. 
walking behind them, they might have had 
more diverſion, than by hearing a dialogue in 
the pit between a beau and a maſk, or the 
moſt elegant piece of couſtſhip in the New 
Academy of Compliments, When they came 
I to the forementioned town of Richmond, they 
| reſumed their places in the boat, and after an 
F hour's hard tugging againſt the ſtream, they 
F arrived at the famous port to which they had 
1 deſigned. Here the gentleman having dif- 
3 charged his laborious drudges, and finding 
not above eightecn pence in ſilver left in his 
pocket, he put his hand into his fobb, to ex- 
amine what gold he had lodged within the 
; waſteband of treaſure; but, to his extreme 
| mortification, he found it as empty as a ſkull 
| in a ſurgeon's window, and preſently he re- 
Colleded, that he had the laſt night taken out 
Fi foven guineas, and laid them in his ſtudy- 
window ; but thinking he ſtill had them about 
him, he came out and forgot them. This 
\ diſhonourable tmisfortune made his heart broil 
with vexation, like a mutton-chop upon 3 


1 
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„ gridiron. He knew not what to do, nor how | 
" to come off handſomely ; but at laſt con- 

17 r N p . 

if cluded the beſt way was to make her acquainted 


# with his diſappointing circumſtances ; and at- 
ter as many hums and has as a baſhful evi. 
| dence makes before he ſpeaks to a court of 
4 judicature, he at laſt opened his ſorrowtul 
| caſe; but as awkwardly as a midwife talk 
4 politicks, or a ſeaman law. He found by 
her countenance, that ſhe was as much ful. 

en e IE prized, 
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prized, as he was daunted ; and after a little 
pauſe, I hope, Sir, (ſays ſhe) ſince you have 
brought me thus far out of London, you will 
contrive ſome way to convey may ſafe home; 
for indeed I did not take care (as I find I ought 
to have done) to bring money out with me, 
believing I could have no occaſion for expence 
in the company of a gentleman, who has 
given me in words ſuch aſſurances of his 
friendſhip. To which he made a ſuitable an- 
ſwer ; begging ſhe would remove all ſevere 
cenſures and refleQions, though juſtly dve to 
ſuch inexcuſable forgetfulneſs ; and that ſhe 
would be pleaſed to tarry but a little time in a 
tavern, till he ſtept to a friend at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from Hampton town, from whom he 
was, aſſured of a ſupply : She ſeeming pretty 
well ſatisfied with what he propoſed, they ac- 
cordingly went to an adjacent houſe, where 
he left her over. a pint of Canary and a roll. 
He had now to go as far as Waltham upon 
Thames, which is at leaſt two long miles, 
where a friend of his from London had reſided 
about ſix weeks for his health; but adding 
Mercurial wings to his feet, he out- ambled a 
chairman, and now and then put himfelf into 
a dog- trot, which made him ſweat worſe than 
a Penny. poſt- man at Midſummer, and all to 
no purpoſe ; for his friend was gone to London 
the day before, Thit diſappointment upon 
the neck of the other was an inſuppartable 
grievance, and made him ſcratch his ears like 
a bilked hackney-coachman, But in returning, 

5 as * 
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he conſidered the matter, and found he had 
no other way than to be a good huſband, and 
Jeave his ſword, which was filver-bilted, for 
the reckoning. So fixed upon this refolution, 
he came back more like a running-footman 
than a gentleman ; and coming into the ta- 
vern he received the ftartling- news, that the 
lady was gone to London with my I ord ——, 
Theſe ſtrange things amazed him more than the 
ſight of a blazing ſtar. Pray ſir, ſaid he, unrid- 
dle this ſtrange myſtery to me; how, which way, 
after what manner came this buſineſs about ? 
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PR RT III. 
The Deceits uſed in particular Profeſſions N 


with ſeveral ingemous Characters. 


Tur laſt Ry [ FFT was (as you 
may remember) to diſcover the frauds 
uſed in 2 employ ments. And here 1 
ſhall not wholly tye myſelf to either the ſerious 
or diverting way of writing ; but believing a 
mixture of both to be moſt beneficial, and to 
come neareſt to anſwering my end, | mal (as 
it were) interline them in an agreeable 
miſcellany. 

I proceed firſt to diſcover ſome frauds of 
a quack doctor. 


Of a Quack Doctor. 


Having made great obſervation on our late 
quacks, how from penury and. want, they 
ſometimes arrive to great riches and plenty; 
1 ſhall here diſcover, partly by what baſe 
means they attain their ends, Firſt, through 


ignorance and impudence they give themlels es 


the title of doors, and then furniſh them- 
ſelves with ſome few fragments of Latin, 
that they may be as bold as lions, to talk to 

the 
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the ignorant; and cloath themſelves with 4 
black coat, aud pluſh jacket, if their credit. 
be ſo good i in online, 53 to/purthaſe them; 
not a pin the worſe for wearing, tho? they 
be as threadbare as a failor's cloak; then they 
pet a. caduceus 'or concurring Japan i in their 
and, capped with a civet box, with which 
they walk with as much gravity as a Spaniard : 
'Then they ſeck out for convenient lodgings, 
where there muſt be a good hatch at the door, 
with a couple of blue poſts, and an inſcription 
No Cure, No Money; then their chambers 


gre ſet round with hh pictures or looking 


laſſes, belittered with urinals or empty gal- 
ypots and phials, filled with tapdroppings or 
fair water coloured with ſaunders; then they 
each get a ſkull from a ſexton to put in their 
window, over which they hang up the ſkele- 
ton of a monkey, to make the world believe 
they have great ſkill in anatomy; their table 
is never without ſome Greek or Arabic authors, 
which they underſtand as much a child of faur 
years old 0 Hebrew, and the fourth book of 
Cornelius Agrippa s Occult Philoſophy. lies 
wide open, to proclain their profound learn - 
ing; and ſeven or eight gilt ſhillings, as ſa 
rewards from their patients that morning. 


Further, they - oblige all the neighbouring 


alehpuſes to recommend them to any inquirers 


alter an honeſt and able phyſician, which 
chaxaQer, theſe alechouſe-keeperg generally 
ive them, provided they come yery often to 


| ouſume what they get upen the deyil's back 


over 
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over. his ſhoulders 3/'and they oblige all the 
midwifes and” nurſes, that they ai poſhbly 
get ig» with, to applaud ici great 
ſkill, b 1 * nie he and eat travels, at 
at their g. Now äs to che other 
dualißen fo leber ate generally endowed 
with, that i is, loquacity or talkativeneſs, and 


impudence; they take it for a mighty ſetting 


off their parts, by hard names, and cramp- 
words, as in pronouncing oppilation and ob- 
ſtruction of- the f pleen, and fchirrus of the 
ſiver, with a full mol and giving ſtrange 
and obſcure namès to common things, to 
deceive the ignorant, as jugglers do of Hiccius 
Doclius and Preſto, to amuſe people's brains, 
while they pick their pockets; ſo they call the 
fit of an ague, a paroxyſm, fits of the 
epilepſis, or Arunkenneſs, hiſterical paſſions; 
then they will tell you of ſympathetical and 
antipathetical cures; and rattle of the mecha- 
niſm of nature, tho? they know no more of, it 
than a plowman does of logick or geometry. 
They will alſo tell you of the appeaſing 
Irritated Archeical Microcoſmical Monarch; 

increaſing the Radical Moiſture, and relieving 
all the Powers, Vital, Natural, and Animal; 

thus the myſtery af their art and ſcience 
wholly conſiſts in a long harangne of fuſtian 
words and phraſes, the true ſenſe of which 
they are more puzzled to lay open, than to 
anatomize the body of a fat capon; but by 


theſe means, their filly patients cry them up 


for fine fellows, eſpecially when among all the 


teſt 


WS 
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reſt of their fluent cant, they degrade the 
College Graduate Doctors, = learned Phy- 
ſicians, and againſt whom, they bring in that 
great and mighty word, Long Experience. 
But ſome of them, that are not ſtuffed with 
ſo much noiſe and nonſenſe, not having their 
tongue ſo well hung as others, will make . 2 
virtue of neceſſity, look grave and big, = 
cline all diſcourſe, eſpecially among the in- 
genious; tells his patient his diſeaſe is not to 


be frightened away with words, but by the 


wonderful operations of the phy ſic he can and 
does preſcribe; for he does not talk of diſeaſes, 
but cure them: By this means they conceal] 
their ignorance from the judicious, and increaſe 
their eſteem with the vulgar. 

Nothing can be more advantageous to 
them, than when by their impudence they 


can make perſons believe, that there was nut 


more ſlain and wounded at Hoctſtat and 
Blenheim, than they have recovered from the 
point of death; or as they call 1 it, from death's 

door, and beckon ſouls back again, that have 


been ſome leagues from their bodies; and 


they boaſt often of the mighty wonders and 
miraculous cures they have done at Leyden, 
Hamburgh, Germany, Lazzaretto at Venice, 


and the Maiſon de Dieu at Paris, nay all the 


World over. 


Further, ſince the whole art of phvſic 
conſiſts in Diagnoſtics, Prognoſtics, and The- 


rapeutics; ſome are waterologers, others aſs- 


ſtrologers, or as you may call them con- 
jurers, 
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jurers, or ſtar-wizards; both the ways are not 
much different, and of a like certainty ; for 
they both muſt by previous pumping, by apt 
and wary queſtions, and their anſwers turned 
into other words, they do many times ex- 
tremely pleafe and gratify their patient; thoſe 
that practice by the urinal, tho? it is as poſſible 
to diſcover the colour of the ſick man's 
cloaths, as the diſeaſe he is troubled with, or 
the cauſe of it; yet by their diſereet and 
prudent handling ef it, a thouſand pound to 3 
cherry- ſtone, but they ſhake it into the con- 
ſumption, ſcurvy, dropſy, or into the moſt 
faſhionable diſeaſe; but if they work by the 
ſcheme, then nothing ſo probable but they 
will ſay you are bewitched, or under an ill 
tongue, or planet ſtruck; and the lord of the 
ſeventh houſe'tells them, that he is the only 
doctor inithe world that can help you; but 
they take ſpecial care, that they don't pto- 
nounce a common eòdunciłman witk child, 
of a conſtable ſiek of the hypobondrig; And in 
other cafes, if their judgments do not chance 
to bit the nail on the head, then they have 
recourſe to their eld refuge, lying and tell 
their patients, their ſtomach is fallen om of 
its place, hut they can make it reburnlagain; 
that they have ftraivs-in their kings, of a vaſt 
bigneſs, and that their Heer is waſted to 
nothing with venety and drinking; Then as 
for Therapeutics; if their medicines be Ga- 
lenics, tho“ never ſo common, they digguſſe 
them with ſtrange names, call Sena, # wor 
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long hill beſt; and whoever-pays him but one 
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fic; Mithr date, an elixir, Extractum Rudii, 


an arcanum; and add a Noeſirum, to Album 
Grecum ; but thoſe that partake themſelves to 
chymical devices, or preparations, will tel] 
you of the wonderful operations of the tincture 


of the Sun's beard, the powder of the Moon's 


horns, or a quinteſſence extracted from the 
ſouls-of the heathen gods; by theſe and many 
more ways and means, too tedious here to 
relate, do they bubble the ſimple out of their 
money, and not only that, but out of their 
lives alſo. l IT; fe 

I ſhall next give you the character in 
ſhort, . FB hs | | 


90 2 y 


He is a creature made up of ſhreds; his 
chiefeſt care being to cloath other people's 


„ *E SLED D TIT WW4+H 


frequents thoſe churches and other places, 


where gallants moſtly reſort. He had rather 
have his friend out of the world than out of 
the faſhion, Of all weapons he thinks the 


half 


Of a Baker, mr 


half makes him gainer enough. He keeps 
an bell under his ſhop-board, into which he 
caſts many a piece of condemned cabbage, the 
largeſt whereof go to making of cloaths for 
children, others for ſaddle-ſeats, women's 
ſhoes, caps, purſes, &c. He has an art of 
rubbing and ſtretching ſilver lace, fo that he 
will rob his employer of a fourth part of what 
they deliver to him. If you make bim your 
friend to go to the mercer, woollen-draper, 
&c. he will be ſure to go ſnips with him 
in the profit, which your pocket mult pay. 
I proceed next to | 


| A Baker. 


Who, as the former robs, their backs, 
cheats other people's bellies to fill his own. 
He is ſomewhat more inexcuſeable than the 
tailor; for he commonly pinches his cabbage 


from the rich; but hie, by making his bread 


too light, robs all without diſtinction, but 
chiefly the poor; fot which, if he had his 
due, he would have the fame fate with 
Pharoab's baker, viz. to be ſuſpended, or at 
leaſt to wear a wooden ruff, He is commonly 
in fee with the clerk of the market, and 
pretends great love to him, (tho' he hates him, 
as his executioner) by which means he has 
always timely notice of the proceſſion of the 
lord-mayor or queſt, againſt which time, he 


will have no bread but what is full weight in 


his window; tho' fometimes be is caught, 


but 
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| DF a Pitwnbrotcy. 
but repines at his forced charity, and hates 
juſtice itſelf becauſe her ſcales are even. 

The next is 


An - unconſcionable pawnbroker, is Pluto's 
factor, Old Nick's warehouſe- keeper, an Engliſh 
Jeu, that lives and grows fat on fraud and 
oppreſſion, as a toad on filth and venom. 
His practice outvies uſury as far as highway- 
robbery does a petit larceny; and if you call 
him a tradeſman, it muſt be by the ſame 
rhetorical figure, which ſtiles the E 
of a pickpocket an art or myſtery. His ſhop, 
like hell-gates, is always open, in which he 
ſits at the receipt of cuſtom: And having 
got the ſpoils of the needy, he hangs them up 

in rank. and file like ſo many trophies of 
victory. Hither all ſorts of garments reſort 
on pilgrimage, whilſt he playing the pimp, 
lodges the tabby peticoat, and the ruſlet 

breeches together in the ſame bed of lavender. 
He is the treaſurer of the thief's exchequer, 
and the common tender of all booth-heavers 
and ſhop- lifters in the town : To which pur- 
poſe he keeps a private warehouſe, whence he. 
ſhips away ill-gotten goods by wholeſale, 

Miſtreſs Betty, when the has a mind to ſee 
her ſweetheart, and  Gammer Goodenough 
going to a chriſtening, muſter up tt pence 
on Saturday-night, to redeem their beſt rig- 
ging out of captivity ; But on Mongay-mgrning 

«i; OLE „ 
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as ſurely bring them back (as thieves 
that had only made an eſcape) to the old 
Limbus. 


Thus they are forced to purchaſe the ſame 
cloaths ſeven times over; and for want of a 
Cheſt to keep them in at home, it coſts thrice 
as much as they are worth for a lodging in his 
cuſtody. When they firſt come in (like other 
priſoners) they pay garniſh, which is the 
entering penny; after this, 6d, per month for 
every 20s, which after their rate (of 13 months 
to the year) is 6s. 6d. per pound per Annum, 

r 331. 61. 8d. per Cent, beſides a ſhilling for 
A ST; of ſale, if the matter be conſiderable. 
Upon the whole, ſince they ſeldom or never 
lend above half the value on any thing, plate 
excepted, they get, as is already made out, 
near 400. in every 100, certain: And conſi- 
dering how many thieves and pickpockets, 


(their chiefeſt cuſtomers, that bring lumping 


bargains) never intending to redeem, and how 
many poor are not able, and that if they are 
redeemed the next day, the unconſcionable 
wretch will be paid a month's intereſt, we 
may reaſonably conclude that theſe horſe- 
lceches make at leaſt Cent. per Cent. of their 
money in the ſpace of one year. And all this 
by a courſe tending only to the encouragement 


of thieyes, and the ruin of thoſe that are 
honeſt but indigent. 
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H is a kind of excreſcence of the law, 
kke a man's nails, made only to ſcratch and 
claw: A fort of birdlime ; where he lays 
hold, he hangs; a raven, that picks not out 
men's eys as others do, but his chief ſpite is at 
their ſhoulders; and you had better have the 
night mate ride you than this Incubus. He is 
one of Deucalion's by-blows,, begotten of a 
ſtone, and has taken an oath never to pity 
widow nor orphan. His firſt buſineſs is, to 
extort money forwhat he calls bis crvility, tha: 
meer non- entity; next to call for drink, as faſt 
as men for buckets of water in a conflagration : 
After which, putting on an air of gravity, he 
adviſes you toarreſt your adverſary, and there- 
by become plaintiff; nay, be offers to do it 
himſelf; wih or without cauſe, tis all one to 


him it he ſinds you: have money. 


Bhs. iwer, , 


Is the hanger-on that he wears by his ſide : 
A tumbler to drive in the coneys: He is the 
hook under water to hang the fiſn, and his 
officer the quill above, which pops down as 
ion as ever the bait is ſwallowed. Though 
they differ in degree, there is not much dif- 
terence in their complex ions; only the latter 
is more hungry and ſharp, becaufe he does 
but ſnap, and has not a full ſhare of the 
booty. A main part of his office is to ſwear 


and bluſter at the trembling priſoner, and 
' cry 


J K 
cry out Mat de you wait for? whilſt the | 
other teplics,' Jack, be patient, bes à civil |. 
gentleman, and I know h ll con fuer us.” The 1 
eyes of theſe wolves are as quick in their 
heads as a pickpocket's in à throng, and they 
as nimble at their buſineſs, as a hangman at ana 
execution. They will court a broken pate to 
heal it with a plaifter of green wax, and ſuck 
mate ſilver out of a wound, than a furgeon 
puts in. Yet, as thoſe eels are generally bred 
cur ef the mud of a bankrupt, fo they com- 
menly die with their guts Tipped up, or are f 
decently run thro' the lungs; or elſe make 
their exit at the Sign of the 3 Trees near 
Hyde: Park- Corner; and as they bved hated, 
die unpitied. In ſhort ſuch a man's beginning {| 
is deteftable, his ccurſes deſperate, and his 
end Uatmnable, if he be one of thole (as too * 
many of them are) that abuſe the intentions 
of the law, and commit all manner of 
oppreſſions, under colour of common juſtice. 
aving ſpoken of a bailiff and his fol- 
lower, I am by conſequence next 1:d to 
peak of 


A Priſon. 


Wulch is the grave of the living, where 
they are ſhui up from the world and their 
friends; and the worms that gnaw upan them 
are their owa thoughts, the gaoler, and 
their creditors. Jt is a houſe of meagre 
lobks, and ill ſmells; for lice, drink, and 
1 E 2 tobacco, 


** 
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tobacco make up the compound. Plute's 
court was expreſſed from this fancy, and the 
perſons do in ſome meaſure reſemble one 
another; for you may aſk, as Menippus in 
Lucian, which is Nereus, which Thirfir, 
which the Beggar, which the Knight ; for 
they are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed; only to 
be out at elbows is in faſhion here, and is 
reckoned a great indecorum not to be thread- 
bare. Every man here ſhews like a wreck 
upon the ſea; here the ribs of a thouſand 
pounds; there the relics of ſo many manors ; 
and all together make a ſpeQtacie of more 
pity than an executio | 

Let this ſerve for the deſcription of a priſon 
in general; and I'll next give yon a deſcription 
of the Marſha ſea; as written by a midſhip- 
man, a priſoner. there, to a Punch-club, 
whereof he was a member. 


0 7 I 2 Limbo, June 20, 1711. 
5 24d. C4 ef the faſt Watch. 


From locks, and bolts, much noiſe and little eaſe, 
From cobweb-rooms, foul ſheets, and ſwarms of 
| (fleas, 
An abſent friend deprived. of liberty, 
Congratulates your whole ſociety: 


Where chearful healths in flowing bowls go round, 


And drowſy cares in princely punch are drown'd ; 
Where Bacchus and Appal!o jointly reign; | 
This warms the heart, and chat infpires the brain: 
Swift and ſerene your happy moments glide, | 
And circling joys flow in a conſtant tie: 
Geri n No 
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No cutſed refiraint your midnight - mi tth to curb, 1 
No damned lawſuits your Neale to diſturb z | 
No bull-dogs haunt you, freedom to betray z 
No ſheriff's writs ; no gaolet?s fees to pay. 


But mv unlucky ftzrs, on miſchief bent, 
Have mide the wort of plagues my puniſhment: 
They thought, perhaps, I was no longer fit 
To take my glaſs, and talk to men of wit, 

To ſcribble doggrel, compliment ti e fair, 

And give myſelf a ſtrange poetic air: 

Or elte they judged my pockets bare of pelf, 

And ſent me here, leſt | ſhould hang myſelf, 

Why, faith, 'tis true, my hopes are very ſmall; 

An empty purſe, few friends, or none at all: 

This Fortune knew, and therefore in the nick 

She ſerved me this confounded jilting trick. 

Judge you how this with my free humour ſuits, 

This Noah's ark, filled with all ſorts of brutes. 

Knights without h nour, ſquires without eſtates, 

Quacks, captains, cullies, parſons, beaux andcheats, 

Cits, fidlers, tailors, porters, grooms and carmen, 

Whigs, tories, tanters, and ſuch kind of vermin : 

Nay, more than this, we have our females top, } 

As tho' our other plagues were yet too few, 

Of all degrees and ranks, 2 nauſeous crew. 

For punks and jilts, fat bawds and painted whores z 

V ou'd fwear that hell had draig'd its common ſewers, 

And that grim Nute, weary of their riot, 

Had here confined thoſe enemies to quiet; 2 

Their ev+r-moving clacks ro charm can hind, 
| 


Artiſts might here perpetual motion find: 

No trace is known with their eternal brawls, 

Battles confuſion dwells within our walls. 
Thus wiſhing y:u and all my friends their health, . 
Toe ſent a view of Limbo's commonwealth, 


Of 
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The Character of an Ale- Draper. 


Ix times of ſobriety, when ale-houſes were 
as ſcarce as churches, nat above one in a pa- 
riſh; when any tradeſman was undone by the 
levity of his wife, the di chedience of his 
children, fire in the houſe, . lois at ſea, or 
any other caſualty, to which the two-legged 
unteathered inhabitants of this globe of uncer- 
tainty are liable; upon his humble applica- 
tion to the magiſtrate of the place where he 
lived, they weuld procure him a hicenſe to ſell 
ale, that he might be in a capacity to keep 
himſelf and his family from being burdenſome 


to the pariſh, and being fallen into pee viſh. 


temper by reflecting on his misfortunes, be 
he was uſually diſtinguiſned in his new em- 
ployment-by ſome nickname or title, ſuch as 
Alderman Snarl, Captain Ruy. Sir Jobn 
Tunbelly, Colonel Graff, Dr. Grunt, &c. 
being looked on as an old cracked fiddle, fit 
ſor every werry pratile-box to play upon: 
Neither could the gocd woman, (whoſe buſi- 


neſs it was to craw the tipple, keeping her 


ſnoulders warm with a piece of an old blanket 
inſtead of a mantle) avoid being denominated 
by ſome. jofly toper or other, Mother Huff, 
Mother  Damnable, Witch of Endor, Dame 


Taitie, Goody Blowze, or the like. But now - 
the world (like a man advanced from poverty 
to proſperity) is ſo ſtrangely altered, that as 
ſoon as a tradeſman has got a little money by 


the trade he was bred yp to, obſerying the 


fluency 
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fuency of fools'- pence, the lordlineſs of the 
Victuallets, the lazineſs df their lives, the 
wantonneſs of their wives, the welfare of their 
families, and the plenitude of their purſes, 
is reſolved to thrive upon his own ſmall flock 
at the ſame rate, and purſue the hope and 
profpeQ of growing rich with the ſame ex pe- 
dition: Accordingly he takes a honſe well 
ſituated for this purpoſe, where in a few years 
time, behaving himſelf at firſt very humble, 
he breaks half his acquaintance of his former 
trade, in coming to ſee him; advancing him- 
ſelf in a little time to ſome petty office in the 
pariſh, which makes him begin to ſwell and 


look as big as a citizen after Knighhood z be- 


ing from thence ſhortly dignified and diſ- 
tinguiſhed, by the title of Mr. Church-war- 


den; by the very conceit of which he is 
puffed up, and during the poſſeſſion of the 


poor's box, he reckons himſelf another Grand 
Signior, or like Goliab looking over the heads 
of ſo many little Davids, His wife muſt now 
be called Madam, his ſons Young Maſters, and 
his daughters Miſſes ; and he that ſalutes the 
old Lick-Spiggot by any other name than that 


of Mr. Church-warden, runs the hazard of 


paying double taxes, beſides the forfeiture of 
his good-looks, friendſhip, and converſation, 
as long as he lives, unleſs Providence be more 
kind, and by ſome unlocked for accident bring 
him back to his primitive humility; which is 
hard to be wrought any other way than by 


poverty. .. 5 
| Now 
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Now he begins to leave off his colours, and 
get the print of the apron-ſtrings out of his 
eoat; and expects great reverence from all 
his little neighbours, and will loll againſt the 
door cafe like an Elephant againſt a tree, and 
twing his bunch of ſmall keys half a dozen 
times round his finger, before he will anſwer 
a poor neighbour a civil queſtion. If he that 
has ſpent fifty pounds with him aſks to borrow 
but a crown, he preſently tells him, About 
two days ago, my wife made me ſwear, I 


Would never lend a farthing to friend or foe a 


long as I lived; or elſe I would do it with all 
my beart. + | 


There are three ſorts of Ale-Drapers, who 


differ widely from one another, according 


to the ſeveral parts of the town they are ſitu- 
ated in. | 


In and about Wapping, they lord it over the 


people, like a boatſwain over a ſhip's crew; 


and look as bluff upon their tarpawlin gueſts, 
as a mate newly raiſed to a commander. 

In the City he is hail fellow well met, with 
any of his cuſtomers on this ſide a common- 
council man; but to all above, he cannot help 
paying a deference, and is forced to bow as 
ow to a deputy of a ward, as a country inn- 
keeper to the High-Sheriff of a county. 


But at Charing-Croſs, you may find them ſo 
very humble and obliging for the taking of 
two-pence, that a gentleman foot-ſoldier, or a 
Lord's Valet, ſhall have as many ſcrapes and 
cringes from the maſter, as if he were a French 
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dan ing- maſlir. Whether it be poverty, living 
among courtiers, or being bred gentlemen's 
ſervants, ard ſo kicked and cuffed into good- 
manners by their maſters, I leave the reader 
to determine; and ſhall take my leave 
of | theſe malt-penſioners, when I have 
added one obſervation more, and given my 
reader ſome advice that naturally follows the 
premiſes. 

There are very few of them, but if you 
. ufe their houſe conſtamly, will think you an 
entailed cuſtomer, and thall reſpect you leſs, 
and uſe you worſe, than they do the molt pe- 
nurious niggard, that ſpends a pennv once 4 
weck, and begsa- bit of toaſt imo the bargain. 
Therefore the beſt method that can be uted to 
avoid the inſclence and ingra'itude of thete 
mungrel chriſtians, is to aft purſuant to the 
advice of an experienced toper, Never to uſe 
ony one houſe long ; but obſerve this maxim, 
Wien you find the dog begin to wag bis tail 
upn you, it is tine to ſeek a new tippling- 
Mie. For it ten to one but if you have been 
a cuſtomer long enough for the ſpaniel to 
know vou, that you will find the mater grow 
ſlighting, and the ſervants 1mpudent. 

But fer the contirming what I have faid 
concerning them, take the following piece 
of poetry, containing the character of the 
gensrality of them; which was written by one 
who being a very good benefactor, had a 
more than ordinary opportumity to obſer-ye.and 
diſcover their real tempers, „ 
1 Rode E ut 
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THE monſter that progreſſively is bred, 
To raife his fortune 55 the rippling trade, 
(As oft they de) mult be of ſpurious race, 
Begot by-chance, vt in the bonds of grace: 


Tiil fortune fluug ſome huſband in her wiy; 
Firſt drepp'd, and then preſerv'd by pariſn- pay - | 
Or elie brought up on pack- horſe from the North, 
Born there © parents who were nothing worth; 
Sent up to, town, as thouſands were before, 

To nick, and froth, and learn the Double Score. 

"Lt he northern ſharpneſs in his rural face, 

Soon recommends the ſteipling to a Race; 
Where, by forre thriving countryman, he's taught 


Born of ſome uuful wench, who could not ſtay 


To cheat the guetts in every quart a draught, 


Tbus when for ſeven long vears he has obey's, 


And learned each knaviſh myllery of his trade; 


Some drudge he meets, with fcar-ely twenty pound, 
M ho longs to be in matrimony bound, | 

10 her he's married and in proves his pence, 

With his own hoarded fools” berevcl-nce; , 
Who great as kings (when drunk) do often grant 
"Yhoſe boons totaplters, which themſelves moſt want: 
Then takes a houſe, hangs up a Vogkeul Rz fgn, 
New paints.the door caſe, makes the la'tice fine. 
Thus enter'd, ſuch ſharp meajures does he take, 

By which he thrives, whilſt twenty tradeſmen break, 
At firſt induſtrious as an IN AN Vave; 

Cloſe as a miſer, cunning as a knave 

Humble and fownine, as a pedlar's cur. 
And to each cobler, anſwers, Comnno, SIR! 
His-bread and cheeſe be frarkly does impar', 

And everything is done“ with al! his heart!“ 
Porters are welcome near the fire to ft, 

And may command; the variet can ſubmit: 
Without oft-nce red-herrings they may broil, 

And ta!tle o'er the pot a wond'rous while. 

Hirofelf will on a neighbouring errand run, 


W hate ler you ſpeak for in a thrice is done. 
If gueſts deſire to keep them up too late, { 


Both without grumbling will their leaſure wat, 


No fiowning fr am the tike, no grainbling from his 


mate, 
N Thus 
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Thus are ther careful to oblige at firft; 

But as they thrive. like curs they grow more curſſ; 

Full cellags and full pockets change the ſcene, 

And make the lout a prince, his drab a queen. 

The cobler then muſt at a diltayce keep, 

And porters with their hats in hand muſt creep. 

No trape muſt hover o'er the kitchen fire, 


They no ſuch paltry company delire. 


Sit up, you fellow, move your ſeat you clown, 
And let my maſter ſuch a one fit down; 

Pray troop, I keep a public houſe, "tis true, 
But do not light ray fires for ſuch as you. 


In comes a neighbouring ſervant for ſome ale, 

Pray daſh it with a little drop of ſtale; 

I've brought no money, you mult ſet it down, 
The maid thus ſpeaks unto the ſurly clown. 
Pray tell your maſter, I ſhail draw no more, 
Until he comes, or ſends to clear the fcare ; 
I'd rather in my cellar keep mv beer, 
Than ſend it out on truſt, the Lord knows where, 
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Perhaps ſome neighbouring tradeſmen next a 
Where ſhall we be to drink a pot of beer? 
Can't we go up? No, marry, ſays the quean, 
None has been up ſtairs fince the room was clean: 
Here boy, the Bell, or elſe the kitchen ſhew, 
Good gentlemen I'm ſure have ſat below. 


ppear. 


Nay, if we can't go up. we will not ſtay, 
I'll warrant we'll find houſes where we may. 
We do not want your cuſtom, you niflake, 
Fray troop, one ſwallow won't a ſummer make, 


Thus is the baſeneſs of their nature ſhewn, 
No ſooner proſp'rous but imperious grown ; 
Ry wealth mage ſaucy, by misfortune cow'd, 
When poor too humble, and when rieh too proud. 
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84 1 Of a Vintney. 


Here is in ſhort the character of all. 

Thoſe reverend men we Common DRA PD Rs call. 
_ My friend therefore, have a peculiar care 

Thou neyer be entangled in their ſnare, 

"They'll! get thy money, and what yet is more, 

When thou haſt none, they'll kick thee out th' door» 


A Vintner. 


Is maſter of a houſe ſome degrees, or if you 
pleaſe, ſome pair of ſtairs above an alehouſe, 
where men are drunk with more credit and 
apology. His nole may ſupply the place of 
a ſign, which is commonly red, to ſhew he is 
not aſhamed of his calling. The rooms 
generally ſtink as ill as the morning-breath 
of thoſe that were drunk in them over night: 
Not furniſhed with beds, but more neceſſary 
implements, viz. chairs, a table, and a 


chamberpot. A tayern is a broacher of more 


news than hogſheads, more jeſts than news, 
which are ſucked up here by ſome ſpungy 
brained poet, and from thence ſqueezed into 
a comedy, Men come here to make merry, 
but, indeed, make a noiſe, and this muſic 
above, is anſwered with clinking of pots 
below. The drawers are the civileſt people 


In it, men of good bringing up, and however 


we eſteem them, none can boaſt more juſtly 


of their higb-calling. Tis the beſt theatre in 


the world, where nature is truly ated ; They 
aſs all their degrees in a minute, from the 
ttom of the cellar, to the top of the garret, 


and can aſcend and deſcend when they pleaſe. 
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No place in the world has ſuch various cauſe 
for reſort ; men come hither to quarrel, and 
likewiſe to be made friends: And if Ovid 
will ſtand by his own aſſertion, it is even 
Telepbus's ſword, that both makes wounds 
and cures them. It is the deſtroyer of the 
afternoon. and the murderer of a rainy day. 
It is the Torrid Zone that ſcorches the face, 
while up, and the Frigid, that freezes all the 
faculties, when a-bed. Tobacco is the 
gunpowder that blows it up. Moch harm 
would be done, if the charitable vintner had 
not water ready to quench theſe flames, A 
houſe of ſin you may cali it, but not a houſe 
of darkneſs, for the candles are never out ; 
and like the Northern Countries, *tis as light : 
at midnight, as at noon day. After a long 5 
ſitting, it looks like the ſtreet in a daſhing 
ſhower, where the pouts are fluſhing above, Þ 
and the conduits running below, while the Y 
jordons, like ſwelling riyers, overflow their 
banks. To give you a ſummary account of it; E 
It is the buſy man's recreation, the idle man's 
buſineſs, the melancholy man's ſanQuary, 
the boaſter's market, the ſtranger's welcome, Y 
the ſtudent's entertainment, the ſcholar's 43 
kindneſs, and the tradeſman's courteſy; it is 
the ſtudy of wits, and a cup of Canary their 
book; where we will leave them. 4 
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makes up his firſt ſpeech, and his laſt, and if 


[ 85. J 
A Handſome Bar-keeper. 


IxvitEs more than the huſh. She's the 


loadſtone that attradts men of ſteel, both 


thoſe that wear it to ſome purpoſe, and 
thoſe that wear it to none. They buz about 
the bar like bees about the hive; and 
provided they have her ſweet kiſſes, they 
never find fault with the wine; thus they 
poiſon two ſenſes at once, the ſight and the 
taſte: If you have her company, the reckon- 
ing is ſoundly enhanced, yet never difputed. 
No city dame 1s demurer than ſhe at firſt 
greeting, nor draws in her mouth with a 
chaſter ſimper; but in a little time you may 
be more familiar, and the will bear a Double 
Entendre without bluſhing—Y ou muſt treat 
her with what ſhe likes, but which is ſure to 
be the deareſt in the cellar; her pint- and-half 


bottles paſs current, for there's no fault to be 
found in her company. She may be an honeſt 


woman, but the whole world believes to the 


_ contrary. Her huſband is blinded by the 


profit, always half drunk to keep up his 
ſpirits; for ſhould he grow ſober, and open 


— 


his eyes, he — rug horn- mad. | 
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Is one that holds all his acquaintance at 
the ſame rate they begin; a compliment 


you 
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von enter upon him further you loſe him. 
Nethinks Virgil paints him right in thoſe 
obliging and oe gh'its Aneas met 
wiih, that were friends to talk with, and 
men to look on, but when graſped were ſha- 


dows. He is one that lies kindly to yon for 


good breeding ſake, but 'tis ungenteel in you 
to believe him. His words are but ſo many 
fair promiſes, put together in a fine phraſe, 
which ſerves equally for all men, and to 
no purpoſe ; each freſh encounter makes him 
repeat what he faid to the lat, for they are 
ever Feverenced alike, He gives to all the 
low ſalute, the cloſe hug, and the modiſh 
kiſs, and is every man's humble ſervant to 
command. His profers are univerſal and 
general; but if you urge him to particulars, 
you loſe him, tho? he is ſometimes retrieved 
by the golden elixir. Promiſes he calls polite- 
and mannerly, and when you expect the 
performance cries, It is an unbred tuſte that 
caunot diſtinguiſh b-tween what is ſpiten, and 
what is meant, None gives better ſatisſaction 
at firſt ſight, or comes off with greater eclat of 
an oblizing gentleman, Nil you know him bet- 
ter, and then vou know him to be nothing; and 
commonly tho'e rail maſt at him, that have 
moit commended him. The beſt of it is, he 
C07:e05 Jou with fair words, and abuſes you 
with 2 Hue of reſpc ct. 
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T, be Maſter of a Sbip. | 


A Brawny lump, who knows not good from ill, 
Fatted on board like hogs with peaſe and ſwill; 
Affects his hoarſeneſs, as a vocal grace, 
Careleſs his carriage, and auſtere his face. 
Luſty his limbs, and a thick ruſty ſkin, 

A bear without, and a worſe beaſt within. 

If married, ſure a cyckold, and if not, 

A generous cully to ſome WAPPING ſlut: 

Ar sEA an EMPEROR, at LANDAa SLAVE. 
Dull in accounts, and to his owners, knave; 
When tied on ſhore to a large filver ſword, 
He ſtruts about in WaypiNnG like a lord, 
With jilt and muſic he is pleaſed and glad, 
When ſober, filly; and in liquor, mad. 

A bulky carcaſe, with a flender ſoul, 

As great as Junius CAR o'er a bowl: 

In company pragmatical and loud 

Humble to's owners, to his ſeanien proud : 

In florms or calms, he ſeldom prays but ſwears, 
Drowning and ſtarving are his only fears, 
And he ne'er thinks of heaven above the ſtars, 
NMencaToOR and the compaſs are his guides, 
Be them alone he thinks he ſafely rides: 


Ele thanks not God, religion he ne'er knew, 
And acts no more the Clriitian, than a Jew. 
At land he ſeems an ideot, yet at ſea, 

None mult pretend to be fo wiſe as he: 

If you reaſon ſpeak, vour argument's denied, 


A proſperous gale he 'ooks for as his due. 0 


He ſwears you nothing know of time or tide: 4 


His word's a law, he's there a ſ-vereign lord, 
And AR1isTOTLE's but an aſs on board. 

The BURGOU NOVICE, bred 'tu ixt flem and fern, 
hat knows to ſplice a line, and ſpin rope-yarn, 
Shall by King T a R-&ss more reſpedted be, 

Jan an FRASMUS, or any learned he. 

His head's an almanack, which men may find 
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Filled up with tides, the weather and the wind, 


Sun's declination. changes of the moon, 
And how to krow in IN DIA when tis noon, 


A ſhip 


: 
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A ſhip he takes to be his only ſchoo!, 
And thinks a land- man truly but a fool. 

When warm'd with p c, and his outlandiſh weed, 
He praiſes burgou, beef and biſcuit-bread. 
Condemns land dainties, and the bed of down, 
And thinks a ſhip more pleaſant than a town, 

As priſoners long confined, ſtrive to prevail 

With freemen, to believe their ſtinking gaol 
Affords more ſatisfattion to the mind, 

Than all the pleaſures they abroad can find. 

All that the 8&4-CALF has on ſhore to boalt, 

Is how he ſaved his ſhip from being loſt ; 

Which the unthinking brute in his own ſenſe, 
Attributes to his art, not providence, 

But all that of his honour can be ſaid, 

Of the torpaulin rabble he's the head. 

A monarch of a wooden world he is, 

But ſuch as he all men of ſenſe do hiſs. 

Let him o'er famiſh'd ſlaves rule and command, ) 
Nreading each ſtorm that blows, each rock and ſand: 
Rather than ſuch a king, I'll ſubje6t be at land. 


A Bad Huſband. I 

Ts a wiſe man's ſcorn, the ſharping gameſter, i: 
banker, and the cunning ſmooth-tengue land- 1 
jadies honeſt man; he is the conſumer of an 1 


eſtate, the ſhipwreck of a family, thereby he 
ſcandalizes his anceſtors, ruins himſelf, and 
leaves all his poſterity both hopeleſs and help- 
leſs; throws away his wealth, as if it was 1 
not worth keeping, and makes more haſte to 
be poor and miſerable, than prudent men can 


do to get riches; and takes more care to ſpend Y 
money, than day-labourers to get it ; and 9 
takes up with ſuch fooliſh proverbs, as not to 1 


make two wants of one; and he had as good 
be merry and ſpend all, as ſad and ſave no- 
thing. 


/ 
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thing. He knows no diff-rence between prodi- 
gality and liberality, but is ſa filly and free, 
that he drys up the ſprings of bounty, by cut- 
ting down the banks, and letting the ſtreams 
run at waſte, h | 


Of a Scold. 


She is a Devil of the femin? gender, a ſer- 
pent perpetually hiſſing and ſpitting of venom, 
a compoſition of ill-nature and clameut; you 
may call her animated gun-powder, a walking 
Mount Etna, that is always belching forth 
flames of ſulphur ; a bur about the moon 1s 
nothing near ſo certain a ſign of a ſtorm at 
ſea, as her brow when knit is a ſtorm at land ; 
though laurel, hawthorn, and ſeal-ſkin are 
thought to be preſervatives againſt thunder, 
magic has not been able to find out any way 
ſo powerful as to overcome or ſtill her raging; 
for, like oil poured on fire, inereaſes its 
flaming, ſo good words raiſe her paſſion, and 
that to ſuch a degree, there is no allaying it; 
for when once her flag of defiance is hung out, 
ſhe netther cares for, nor fears conſtable, cage, 
or ducking: ſtool; her tongue may be called 
The Clapper of the Devil's alarm- bell, that 
rings all into confuſion ; it runs faſter than the 
water under London and Rocheſter bridge, and 
makes more noiſe and jangling, than all the 
bells in country-ſteeples, or about St. Paul's, 
at the proclaiming of the peace: If ſhe be of 
the moderate and ſober ſort, as they call oo 
elves 


| Of a Scold. 9 
fel ves, ſhe will abuſe ſacred language in her 
railing, as conjurers do in their charms; calls 
all her honeſt nejghbours, that give her the 
leaſt offence, by one nick-name or another, 
as Hligh-Church Papiſt, a High-Flver, a 
Frenchifyed rogue, and the like; her huſband, 
reprobate, a fon of Belial; and will not cud- 
gel her maids without a text for it. But now I 
ſpeak of huſband, methinks I ſce the creeping 
animal ſhivering and quaking with fear, when 
he comes in her preſence, as if he had a fit of 
an ague ; for ſhe is worſe than Cow-itch in 
his bed, and good as a chaffing-diſh at board, 
and has quite forgot his name, or elſe does not 


like it, but rebaptizes him, with what the 


devil puts in her head, as White-livered Raſ- 
cal, Drunken Sot, Lazy Rogue, Fc. Thus 


ſhe worries him out of his ſenſes at home, and 


not only ſo but ferrets his haunts abroad; ſo 


that the poor man cannot be eaſy or quiet for 
her, but is to him an eternal plagug In ſhort, 
a turbulent Scold, is her neighbour's perpetu- 
al diſquiet, her family's evil genius, her huſ- 
band's ruin, and herown daily tormentor. 


Ins worft of plagues attending human life; 
Is a bold, imperious, curſed ſcoldiug wife. 
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THE 
OBLIGING HUSBAND, 
AND 


IMPERIOUS WIFE; 
Or, the Meſt. Country Clothier undone by 
A PEACOCK. 


WITH * 


THE PLEASANT AND COM CAL HUMO URS OF 
HONEST HUMPHRY. 


DIALOGUE 1, 


Between a rich Weſt-Country Clothier near Exeter, 
honeſt Humphry his Man, and a Gentlewoman 
of very good Fortune in that City, whom he courtsg 
in order io make her his Wife, 


INTRODUCTION, 


HERE is nothing on this ſide heaven more 
accommodated to the ufe and happineſs of 
man, than marriage; which is an epitomy of it: 
For if it be not good that man ſhould be alone, 
then it muſt be good for him to have a companion; 
and what companion is more meet than a help-mate? 
And yet this prime and ſacred inſtitution of heaven 
has been ſo inverted by the factors of hell, that this 
primitive bleſſing has been turned into an original 
curſe ; and what God ordained for man's 
greateſt happineſs, has, by the artifice of the 64 
x | an 
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and his factors, becu made the ſource of all our 
mileries. To go about proving this, would be but 
to hold a candle to the ſun; 'tis a ſelf-evident 
truth, which each man's experience can witneſs 2 
The firit that was ever mariied, tho' no man ever 
had a wife more virtuous and innocent, too fad!y 
found it fo: And fince, in paradiſe itſelf, a place of 
per eck innocence and happineſs, it had this dire ef- 
fect, can we imagine that a ſinful world can make it 
better ? Ewe, tho? ſhe was made cut of a crooked 
nb, yet ſhe came firait out of the hands of her Crea» 
tor ; and was, no doubt, th: fairefl and moſt charm- 
ing bride that ever the fun ſhined upon: And yet 
ot her, one very well obſerves, 


= 


Out F a rib, flrange kind of art 

A Woman fair, compl-at in every pay! 
Aye, and a helper 100, for in con luſion, 
Ste help'd poor Adam 19 His 62:1 confuſtin, 


Thus it was in the beginning, and thus it has con- 
tinued ever ſince z nor does there appear an) great 
h.-pes of having it better. 


Now if any aſk, how fo happy an inſtitution came 
to be ſo ſadly and to ſuddenly inverted, and turned 
into ſo great an evil? 1 anfwer, Ir is, through the 
malice of the devil, who got into patadiſe it ſelf, 
and there both tempted. and overcame, the woman, 
who believed the father of lies, before the God of 
truth; and then became the devil's factor to prevai! 
upon her huſband, and involved him in the ſame 
ruin with herſelf: And Eve's example has been ſo 
. prevalent on moſt of her ſex, that they have follow- 


ed her ſteps ever ſince, and ſought the ruin of their 


©  buſbands. , * Tis true there is no ſerpent now appears 


to tempt them, but the fame devil does it ſtillTin 


far 


} 
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far more pleafing ſhapes; and makes women his 
agents to deſttoy mankind : And ſince it is a maxim 
with phyficians, That tc find out the cauſe of a diſ- 
eaſe, is halt the cute; to ſhew the ſeveral ways by 
which thæy work the ruin of mankind, that ſo (pre- 
moni us premunitas) being fore warned, men may be 
armed againſt them, is what 1s chiefly aimed at in 
this book: And tho? the ſubje& of them does re- 
late chiefly to a Weſt of Englund Clother ; yet there 


are thouſands of ſuch like examples recent in the 


City of Du4l:n : The deſign of it being to pte vent 
others from being brought into the like ruinous cir- 
d umſtances: For, Felix quem fuctunt aliina peric u 
la cautum, This being all I nced to lay, by way of 
introduction, I now proceed to the firli diatogur, 


DIALOGUE 


Between a Weſt-Country Clothier, and honeſt 
| Humphry, his Man. 


Clothier. Honeſt Humphry, I have ſomething to 
communicate to thee z I have known thee long; 
thou watt my father's man before mine; and hoth he 
and I have always found thee honeſt, and I believe 


thou truly loveſt me. 


I 
Humph. Cure meiſter, che han't lived. with yon, 
and your vather bevore ye, 20 long, but I mun needs 
Jofe ye; che hope you don't calc that in queſtion. 
_ Clah. No Humphry, you know I don't, and that 
makes me willing to communicate a ſecret to you. 
Humph, Che know not what you mean by muni- 


cate it to me, but an you tell me any zecret, che 


will promize, not to be a blab of my tongue. 


Clos. believe you won't, Humphry, and there« 
fore, in lain terms, I have a mind to marry, | 


VBus. 
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Humph. To mairy, meiſtet! Marry heaven vor- 
vend, che lofe you better than to adviſe you to that, 

Cloth. Why, what's the matter Humphry ? Have 
I put you into a fright ! I hope marriage is no ſuch 
terrible ching. at 1 412 

Humph, Truly meiſter you've welly gally'd me 
with ta'king on“: I thought you'd a had'n more 
grace than ra marricd : You want'n vor nought, 
and what would you marry vor ? 


Clath, There are ſeveral reaſons, Humphry, why 


| ſhould nary ': I've got a good eſtate, and 

Hamph, And now you'd throw't away upon a 
wife, wou'd ye ? 

Club, No, now I'd get an heir to leave it to. 

Humph Truly, meiſter, che think you're better 
as you ate; vor now you may give it to whom you 
will z but then you mutt leave it to you don't know 
who, 

Cloth. If J have a child, I know whol Irave it to. 

Humph, But how will you know the child is 
your own ? 5 1 8 
Cloth. If I have a virtuous wife, there is no doubt 
but tt will be my own. | | 

Hump». Ay, but meiſter, methinks that's a plaguy 
If, for if ſhe be not virtuous, Whole will the child 
be then ? hs . 
Cloth. Ay, but I take care of that before-band, 
Hlumphryy. | | 

Humpb. Indeed, meifter, you may take what care 
you will, and yet be deceived vor all that; vor che 
knyws that women be plaguy cunning, zure and zure 
in theſe days, and oft ſet a vare vace upon a voul 
thing, And fo cwill be hard to know whether a wo- 
man be good or bad before ſhe's try'd ; and then 
"7will be tog late. 


8 Cloib. 
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good vittles waſted in one day than wou'd a zarv'd 
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Cloth. Prithee, Humphiy, what makes thee have 


ſuch an unaccountable antipathy againſt women, 


which to my apprehenſion, are the moſt charming 
creatures in the world? Thou waſt never married 
yet thyſelf, to try them, how came they therefore to 
„„ 7 01750020074; 

Humph. No, meiſter, I thank my ſtars, che never 
had that plague yet: And therefore what che ſpeak- 
eth is from obſervation che have made of others: 
Meilter, che'il tell ye, when che was but a laddy, 
che lived with my Meiſter Hatw#izs, (bevore che 
lived with my old meiſter, your worſhips vathe: ) 
and there che zaw zuch things, that che*ll never 
have a good opinion of women again, zure and zure 
che ne'er zaw the like ſince che was bore, 

Cloth. Prithee what didſt fee there ? 

FHlamph. Why, meiſtet, if you'll give me leave, 


che 'I cell you: 


Cletb. I pray do, Humpbry. 
Humpb. Why then, meiſter, you mun know, 


that my meiſter Hawkins was zike another young 


man then, as you be now; he had good means to 


live on, aud wanted vor nought z but as it ſhould 


zcem, he was tired of living fingle, as mayhap 
you may be, m iſter, and he*dn have a wife; not 
only to prevent idle expences, but get a good vortune 
beſide. But vaith he did mend himſen woundily z 
for he vang'd more in wooing than wou'd'n a bought 


two team of hotſes and ploughs to boot; zure and 


Zure, che was mazed to ſee'r, But zure che thought 
when he was wedded, then *twould be better; but 
che tell you, meiſter, that things were mended then, 
as zower ale mends in zummer : Then there was 
fuch hoyte toyte doings, the like waz never zeen: 
Che was at thattime to wait upon'n; and zaw more 
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our houſe a quarter of a year. And then a mun gad 
to thick place, and up to that place, and down to 
t'other place: Che thought *twould never be day 
with them, for my part. Aud then th6* my meifter's 
houſe was vurniſhed well enough for's vathler and 
mother, | 
muſt ha* a bed with vine corniſbes, che think they 
cale 'em, and baſes, and che know not what : And 
the cuphoard that had been there in grandſires days, 
won't do now; ſhe mun ha? vine zhining drawets, 
with images and children's play-things, and china- 
ware, as they cale'n it, and ſtrange things never 
zeen bevore, and houge look®n glaſſes to zce' em 
fen, che think, and India cabinet, with ſtraunge 
birds upon*t, and Perſia carpet, and the devil and 
aul: Andaul'theſe things coſt a pow'er o money z 
and he had no need on *em till he got a wife, 

Cloth. Well, thee haſt told a long ſtory, Hum- 
phy; but ſuppoſe all this, and that he was at theſe 


charges, yet to be ture he had a good portion with 


his wife that paid for all, | 
Humph. As to his portion, che can ſay nought; 


there was taak indeed of twelve hundred pound; 


but indeed meiſter, che can believe nought on't, 
Cloth. Why ſo, Humphry ? 9 
Humph, Che'll tell you meifter, bevore a year 
was out, it was aul agoo, and he was forced to ſell 
Peſcod Cleſe, and all the woad about it, to make 
money on: And he muſt either zpend woundily, 
or elſe he had'n no ſuch portion. N 
Clatb. That was but a bad ſign of a portion, that 


is the truth ot Humphry. But tho*. Mt. Hawkins 
- was deceived in a wife, every man ©nt ſerved ſo: 


Don't you think there are ſome good women in the 
world, Humphry ? EE Hin 
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Fu Humph, 


yet all was too old vaſhioned vor her: She 
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Humph, Z,ute and zure, meiſtet, but very vew, 
if there be ony at all. | 

Clatb. You are tov uncharitable, Humphry : And 
have entertained a prejudice againſt all women, for 
the ſake of one bad one. 

Humph, Nay, meiſter, I know an hundred bad 
ones for one good one. 

Cith, Well, if you knew a thouſand, 1 may get 
a good one for all that; and therefore J am reſolved 
to try, let it be how it will. 

Humpb. Why then, meiſter, you need no advice; 
for if vou be te 200 ved to marry, there's no more to 
be zaid ont. | | 

Cloth, Yes, Hump+ry, there is room for advice 
ſtill : For tho' I will hear nothing againſt marrying, 
yet | will hear any advice for the chooling of a good 
wife. | 
Humph. Truly, meiſter, I wiſh you a good one, 
but ] wont pretend to adviſe you to chuſe a good 
one; fo cham in the mind the old proverb is true 
in this caſe, 7 
- oC.lth W hat proverb's that ? . 

' Humph, Proverb, meiſter? Why the proverb is, 
Baa”s the G fl. | 

C/2th, Well, but for all your proverb, what do 
you think of young Miſs Peacock? 
 Humph. Pray e, meiſt.r, don't aſk me. 

Clatb. Why fo? | 
 Humph. Becauſe ch'am afraid you'll be angry 
wi' me. | | 
Clath. No, 1 won't be angry with you, ſay what 
you will. ep | 
' Humph, Why then, meiſter, che'll tell you what 
che think; che think a Peacock is but a 15 bird, 
tho't has vine veathers. | 
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Cloth, Why how now, you unmannerly lowt, is 
that all you ſay of the fineſt young woman in Exeter, 

Humpe. Why law-ye now z che zaid you'd'n not 
be angry z and therefore che*d better ſay nothing: 
Vor theſe women are peſtilent things to meddle 
with, | 

Cloth. I ben't angry; but pray when you ſpeak of 
Miſs Peacock, ſpeak with teſpect, for I have a love 
for her. | 

Humph. Nay, if it be ſo far gone, ch'ave no 
more to zay; but wiſh ye goodluck. 

: [Exit Humphry. 

Cloth. I do believe Humphry's an honeſt fellow 3 
but I can't bear to hear her di ſreſpected, who is the 
centre of my happineſs. How could he call her a 
foul bird, when every part of her is far more glo- 
rious, in my eye, than all the feathers of that hird 
which bears her nzme ? Let other women be devils 
if they will, Pm ſure that mine is an angel: Oh I 
could gaze upon her for an age together, and never 
be weary. Beſides her portion is extraprdinary 2 
Three thouſand pounds would make her handſome, 
if ſhe were not ſoz but when her perſon and her 
portion both invite, it would make a hermit leave 
kis cell to court her. 
introduced, is now what lies upon me to contrive. 
Stay, Let me ſee—— Very well 
Now I have it her maid, Mrs. Dorothy, is 
her great crony, her very cabinet counſellor ; and I 
have what will quickly make my way, for gold is 
a key that opens every lock. I know the houſe 
where I may ſpeak with her, and I will go to her 
inſtantly, [ Exit. 


The clothier being reſolved upon marrying, and 
having choſen his miſtreſs, goes prefently to a ta- 
vern in Exeter, where Mrs. Dorothy was well 

F 2 acquainted, 
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acquainted, and. ſends for her; between whom 
paſſes the following Dialogue, f 


Clothier and Mis. Dorothy. 


Cloth. Mrs. Dorothy, your humble ſervant; I got 
my friend to tend for you hithet only tq deſire a 
— Sk 2 c 

Dorothy. Your ſervant, fir, I ſhall be very ready 
to grant any favour to a gentleman, that lies in my 
power, tho? you are a ſtranger to me. 
Cutb. I am fo, Mrs. Dorothy, but hope I ſball be 
better acquainted: with you : My name is Vilmot, 
the Clothier of Creditor. | 

Derothy. Your humble ſervant, fir: I dare fay, 
fir, I know your buſineſs without being told ic. 
Cloth. Pray, what do ye think it is then? | 

Dorothy. Why, fir, I ſuppoſe you have a kindneſs 
for my young miſtreſs, and would willingly be an 
humble ſervant of her's; and defire my afliſtance in 
the matter, EY 

Clzth, Never an aſtrologer in Eng/and could bave 
gueſſed more right: 1 have a very great reſpe d for 


_ Mts Peactck; for the is a very pretty and well-de- 


ſerving gentlewoman: And | know you hate a great 
influence upon her, and may be very ſerviceable in 


promoting my addrefſes to her, if I may hope for fo 


much favour. from you. 3 2 | 
Dorothy. Why truly, fir, I do believe I may be 
ſerviceable to you; for my young miftrets bas a 


very great kindneſs. for me, and will do nothing 


« * 


without my advice, 


Clth. I know, Mrs Doret by, you are able enough 
to ſerve me, if you ate but willing: And if-you | 
Pleaſe to favour me fo far, you ſpall not bud me 

-ungratefal, [Gives her a piece of gold. 


| Depothy, 


m 


deed, my miſtreſs deſerves 
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Dorathy. Sir, as I know I can ſerve you, fo I do 


aTure you I] will, to the utmoſt of my power, and 


1 dare ſay, I ſhall ſerve my miſtreſs in it too: for I 
believe you are a very worth) gentleman ; And in- 

fuck a one, for ſhe is 
both a very yourg gentlewoman, and has a good 
fortune beſides, | | 

Clath, Mrs. Dorothy, I thank you kindly z you 
ſhall be no loſer by what you do fur me; but tho? 
it is her perſon that I value, pray, what may her 
fortune be ? 

Dorothy Why, fir, her father left her two thou- 
ſand five hundred pounds; and her mother, I am 
ſare, will make it up above 3000. for ſhe loves her 
extremely. | | 

(lia b. It is a very good fortune, but yet no more 
than the eſtate I ſhall bring her to will deſerve : 
And ] hope, if it be our luck to come together, I 
ſhall make her a good huſband, But, as to that, I 
muſt he beholden to your kind offices, Pak! 

D.rothy. Sir, if you pleaſe to give yourſelf 
the trouble of meeting me here tomorrow, I 
doubt not but I may introduce you to my old miſ- 
treſs, and my young one too; for the old gentlewo- 
man muſt be ſpoke to firſt : And leave it to me, fir, 
to order matters ſo that you ſhall have a favourable 
reception from both. 

Clah, Vil be ſure to meet you, and don't doubt 
your performance, Mrs. Dorethy. [Exenunt, 


Mrs. Dor:thy having received ſome encouragement 
from the Clothier, follows her buſineſs, and like a 
cunning baggage, tells her old miſtreſs how indut- 
trious ſhe has been to get ber young miſtreſs a but- 


band; that Mr. Milmot, the great clothier, Was, 
by her extolling of her, become deſperately in love 
with her, and had reſolved to make his e o 
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| her. Her miſtreſs was very well pleaſed with the N 

| news, and ſhe promiſes the girl a guinea to buy her th 

| a new ſcarf, when the. match is concluded: Having © 
this encouragement from her old miſtreſs, away gocs ſa 
ſhe to her young miſtreſe, and ſets forth all the good A 
qualities and taking qualifications of the Clothiers | tt 
with his eſtate, and all that; not forgetting her own. tl 
induſtry in promoting the matter, as if alf had been * a 
thro? her fole conttivance; telling her, that be [ 
would give her an- interview the day following : tl 
Her young miſtreſs was as willing to have a good t 
huſband, as her mother was willing ſhe ſnould; and J. v 


therefore, to make Domitly the more diligent, the 2 
| gives her a token of her kind acceptance of what A 
ſhe had done: Giving her a great charge, to ſee, t 
not only the houſe, but eſpecially, her, the ſaid ] 
Miſs Lucy Peecock's own perſon, ſet off to the beſt \ 
| advantage, that our young inamorato may he yet 
further enſnared by her. Dorothy takes the token, ; 
| thanks her young miſtreſs, and promiſes that the | 
will take that particular care to dreſs her ſo nicely, 
| and to place every ring and curl of her hair in thac 
exact ſymmetry and order, that ſhe ſhould be the 
very pattern of perfection; and that if Mr. Wilnge 
had ten thouſand hearts, ſhe ſhould entangle every 
one of them, and pierce him with as many darts as 
f the picture of the anatomy in the almanack. The 
ö day following, all things being done according ta 
| 
| 
| 
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art, and the young lady ticked up to a nicet), ſo 
that ſhe looked like a meer piece of wax work; and 
every thing being ſet in print, away goes Mrs, D:- 
rothy to the place appointed, and mcets the Clothier, 

| who was as willing to charm his lady, as ſhe was 
bim; and had dreffed himſelf like an abſolute beau; 
as if he intended nathing more than to make the 
nene 
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Mrs. Doretiy was very pleaſingly ſurpr'zed to ee 


the Clothier ſo metamotphoſed for the better, and 
could not forbear telling bim, that ſhe never 
ſaw any woung g.ntleman with a better mien, or 
a more charming ait; and that ſhe would venture 
the difpleafing of her miſtreſs to introduce him then, 
tho* her miſtreſs was not ſo prepared to receive him, 
(for you muſt know that Mrs, 
Dorothy was none of thoſe ſqueamiſh ſort of people 
that believed a lie would choak them.) 'The Clo- 
thier was extremely obliged to her for her kindneſs, 


. which produced anather gratuity z and fo, without 


any more ado, ſhe has him to her miſtreſs's houſe ; 
and leaving him to admire the neatneſs and furni— 
ture of the room, and his own ſweet phiz in a large 
laoking-glaſs, in comes the old gentlewoman to him; 


which gave a beginning to the followtng dialogue. 
Me. Wilmot the Clothier, and old Mrs. Peaccch, 
the young Lady's Mother. 5 

Cloth. Madam, I beg your pardon for this rude 


Intruſion into your houſe, Twas love (the love of 


Miſs Lrcy, your fair daughter) that brought me 
hither; and if, thro” the impetuouſneſs of that paſ- 
ſion, I have omitted any of thoſe prudentials that 
ought to have heen oblerved, 1 hope the caule will 
atone for the effeR, | 

Old Gent. Sir, you are very welcome to my 
houſe z T.douht not but you come in an honourable 
way: 1 knew your father before you, and am ſatiſ- 


fied he was a very honeſt man; and I have heard 


the fame of yow; and if my daughter and you can 
agree, (for lam for putting no force upon her incli- 
nation) I believe you and | ſhall not difagreg, 

Cloth. I douht not, madam of your ſincerity, nor 


of the Kind affections af your daughter, for Lam 854 ; 
& ; a har 


/ * 
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a hard heart cannot dwell in ſuch a beauteous frame 
as ſhe poſſeſſes. 


For if her paſſion does but anſtwer mine, 


We ſoon ſhall ind cliſer union ſoin. 


Old Gent, My daughter, fir, will wait upon you 
pre ſencly.— See here the comes; and you can talk 
more freely when alone. I[Exit. 


Enter Miſs Lucy, with Dorothy waiting on her. 
Clith. Gcing to her, and ſaluting her.] Madam, I 


come with all the zeal of a ſincere and and faithful 
lover, to make an offer of m heart to you: *'Tis 
that which you have wounded, and therefore that 
which you alone can heal. 

Mi ſs Lucy. Sir, I am a ſtrenger unto what you 
fay : And as I cannot think that I have wounded 
you ; ſo I'm ſure] know no way to heal you. 

Cl:th. The ſun is ignoraut of its own heat, but 
that does not hinder it from cheriſhing the world 
with its benign rays, and ſometimes ſcorching thoſe 
that approach too near it. | 

Mits Lucy. It ſeems the fault.then is not in the 
ſun, Hut thoſe that come ſo near it : For its bemgn 
rays would do no hurt, did they but keep themſelves 
at a due diſtance, 

Cloth. Dear madam, your beauty and your wit 
equally wound, | 

Mis Lucy, I'm ſorry, fir, I ſhould be ſuch a dan- 
gerous Creature. | 
 Chth. Well, madam, I ſee you will be too hard 
for me: And therefore Iwill pretend to compliment 
no longer: In plain terms then, I love you; and 
would chuſe to make you my. wife before all wo- 

men in the world 4 and if you have as much mind 
| | | to 
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to take me for 3 huſhand, the match will be ſoon 
made. What ſay you, madam ? 
Miſs Lucy. I fay, fir, you're all upon extremes. 
Clath. Indeed, madam, I think you wrong me ex- 


tremely tw ſay ſo : And yer you ate not altogether - 


out ne1ther, for I am extremely in love, and extreme- 
Iv willing ta be mazried y if you love me as wel} as 
1 love you, I believe we ſhauld be an extremely 
happy pair; what do you think, madam ? 7 
Miſs Lucy. I think you're too haſty, fir ; you 
muſt give me a little time to conſider on'ꝰ 3 and to 
know whether Þ can love at al“, or no; and then 
whether J can love you or no: And not do things 
hand over bead; but to do things with di ſcretion. 
Cloth. How, madam, give you time to conſider 
whether you. can love, or no! Methinks, thai ſhould 
be out of the queſtjon, when you admit the ad- 
dreſs of your flave, Beſides, | 


Without, wve lowe, life's but en empty name. 
Not 4vorth the while, and floxwly en it moves |; 
Tis ave that knits the univerſal frame, 
And ev"ry creature, ev ry inſet læves. 


And why ſbould you take time to conſider whe- 
ther you love mc, or no, any more than I did whe- 
ther I could love you? 1 loved you as ſoon as ever 
I ſaw you; and why ſhould not you do the {ame 
by me? And as for the diſcretion you talk on, it 
looks very coldly when love is in queſtion. Nor is 
it, as the famous Cauley tays, ts be found in all loves 
drtianary, | | 

Miſs Lucy. I perceive, fir, that our opinions 
differ, and ſo farewell. [Offers to 30. 

6th, Pray, madam, bear me one word more. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Lucy. Another time, fir, will do as well. 
Pp g | [ZExit. 

Mrs. Dorothy to the Clathier,] My miſtreſs is a 
is alittle out of humour; but PI warrant you, I'll 
bring her to, againſt the next time you come. 

Cloth, Do you think ſhe' ll admit me again? 

Mrs. Dorothy. O don't queſtion that ſir; remem- 
ber her laſt words, Another ttme will do as nwell. 
Have you forgot the ſong, fir, 


He's not a lower. that fo giveth yer, 
Since thus runs the ſport ; 
Aſſault her but ojten, ywll ſoon take the fort: 


Cloth: Dear Mrs. Dorothy, employ all your inte- 


reſt for me, and J'Il be ſure to remember you. 
Mrs, Dorciby. Don't doubt my endeavours, fir, 
nor your own ſucceſs; but remember *tis the end 


crowns the work. | [Excunt. 


The Clothier and Mrs. Dorothy being parted, ſhe 
conſiders with herſelf which way ſhe ſhould make 
her young miſtreſs more pliable againſt he came 
again; for ſhe knew it wonid be ſomething in her 
way, and without ſaying any thing to any body, away 
goes ſhe to a canning man, that lived in Exeter, 
and tells him what manner of man courted her miſ- 
treſs, every dimple and mark in his face that ſhe had 
obſerved, the place where he lived, the calling that 
he followed; gives him an account of their firſt 
meeting, how they parted, . and every circumſtance 
ſhe could think of: Then bids him be ſure to take 
notice that Re had never ſeen her in his life, when 
ſhe came with her miſtreſs, which ſhould be the next 
morning. This being done, away ſhe goes home to 
her young miſtreſs z between whom there paſſed 
this dialogue. | | 

1 Enter 
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Enter Dorathy and her Young Miſtreſs. | 
Dorothy. Well, forſooth, Mr. Wilnet is gone 


away cum woubled 4 I wonder that you'd an- 


ſwer him ſo croſsly, and part in Tuch a pet as you 
did, I queſtion whether he' Il come again or not. 
Miſs Lucy. Why, would you have me yield the 
firſt time J fa a man? Thus would a'been being 
too forward: But why d*ye think he won't come 


again, 


Dorothy. Becauſe he faid, he thought it would be 


to no purpole, 


Miſs Lucy. Well, if he be gone, let him go if 
he will, what care.] ? But did he ſeem troubled? 


Derethy. Yes, very much troubled ; eſpecially 
becauſe you ſcem to be ſo indifferent, and left him 
on a ſudden without taking your leave: Nay, for- 
ſooth, it was a little rude, that's the truth ont. 

Miſs Lucy, Well, it cau't be helped now ; but if 
it was to hs again, I think ] would do fo, I wiſh 


I knew wherher he'd come again, tho, — H— — 


Dcrothy. Now you talk o' that, I'll tell you what 
Mrs. 58 Nerthway was telling me about a fort- 
night ago, that was with the cunning-man that lives 
by Eaft-Gate, to enquire about one that made love 
to her, when (he was a maid ; and he deſcribed him 
as exactly as any thing in the world; and ſhe had 
him at laſt : And what if you and I went to him to 
enquire about Mr, N i/mot. 

Miſs Lucy. I didn't care if I went to the cunning 


man; but | wouldn't enquire about Mr. Vilmot for 


the world; that would be to expoſe myſelf. 
Dorothy, ] don't mean we ſhould mention his 

name, or aſk any thing about him: But you may 

alk whether you ſhall be married, or no; and when, 


and to what ſort of man? And then we ſhall Narr 


what he will ſay, | Mrs. 
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Miſs Lucy. But I wouldn't havemy mother know; 
and you 'kryw we have no opportunity-to-go, 

Dorothy, Good lack-a-day, fotſoothi, you make 
e where: you need not: What if we miſſed 
prayers tomorrow morning, and make: a trip to Eaſt- 
Cate, to his chamber? Who would be the wiler ? 
You knew my old miftre!s dogs not rife till eleven 


o clock; and we may be back agun by the time 


prayets are done. 

Miſs Lucy. I didn't think of that, itiderd 5 Well, 
I don't care 11 db z but you mult be ſure to keep 
counſel, whatever he ſays: For I wouldn't how 
any body know for all the world. 

Dorothy, You may be ſure chat I won't open my 
lips to any creature about it. 

"Mrs. Lucy. Well then, be ſure you call me up 
betimes. 

Deroihys Pl watrant ye, farſoorh, we'll be time 
endugh · : LExennt. 


This reisst being made, the young lady 
could hardly fleep all night, fir thinking of what 
the cunning man would ſay in the morning; nor 
Ooerethy, for the pleaſure ſhe took in having fo dex- 
terouſſy impoſed upon her miſtreſs, to ſerve the 
Clothier; Which ſhe reckoned, would be at leaſt 
half a guinea in her way, Having both -paſſed away 
the tedious hours with as much patience as they- 
could, at laſt Dorothy gets up, and dreſſes her miſ- 


treſs, and ſo away icy tripped to Eaft-Gate z where 


the cunning man has them into a drawing room; 
between whom and the young woman there paſſes 
this dialogue. 


Cumiing man. Ladies, a good morning to you : 


Pray what is your buſineſs with me ? 
Dorothy, 
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Due! 'y Sir, I thought you could have told us 
that, without aſking the queſtion, 

Cun, man. But then I muſt erect a ſcheme, and 
ſo conſider the poſition of the ſtar I'll look but 
in this book, and tell you ſtrait what it is you come 
about : [Takes down a bk.) So——*tis love buſi- 
neſs, I perceive, that you are come about——-But 
hold | fee Mercury is now in his debility z and 
therefore I perceive the queſtion to be aſked, con- 
cerns not you, it is ycur miſtreſs [ Addreſſing him= 


[4 to Mrs. Lucy. ] that the buſineſs concerns; and 


you pleaſe to aſk me any queſtion, I'll anſwer 
ou, 
, Miſs Lucy. Sit, vou are ſo fer in the right, that 
the queſtions to be aſked are concerning myſelf, yet 
the perſon that came along with me, knows what I 
would have aſked, as well as I do myſelf, 

Doro!hy. Why, fir, in ſhort, the gentle woman 
defires to oa whether the ſhall be married quickly, 
or not? 

Cun. m. The Almutes, or the Lord of the AC 
cendunt, I find with Lon corporally joined to the 
Almutes of the ſeventh houte, which is the Matri- 
monial Family; and therefore I conclude you'll 
foon be married, 

Dorothy. You ſay ſhbe'tl ſoon be married ; d'ye 
find that a any body is in love with her? And (ball 
ſhe have him if there be? 

Cun. m. Why Let me . in 
his Geol.] I find the Aſpects not in Trine or Sextile, 
but in the Quattile Radiation, or Tetragon z which 
thews the party has had a late interview, but met 
with a repulſe ; but yet the ſign admitting of recep- 


tion, tho? it is attended with impediments, it will at 


laſt ſucceed, 
G Dorothy, 
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Derathy, Pray, fir, anſwer us more to the pur- 
poſe, in words that we underſtand : For we know 
not what you mean by Quartile Radiations z nor 
Tetragons: You fay this gentlewoman has had an 
humble tervant, that he has had an interview, that 
he has met with a repulſe, but that it will at laſt 
ſucteed : Now, fir, you muſt know, that this lady 
has had ſeveral ſparks that have courted her, and 
been repulſed ; how ſhall ſhe know therefore which 
of them *cis that ſha!l fucceed at laſt? Can you 
deſcribe him to her ? 

Cun. m. Miſtreſs, that I can: [L:54s in his book 
again.] As to his perſon, he is rather tall than ſhort ; 
but of fo juſt a ſize, as cannot well he termed either: 
His gatb and geſture are free and natural ; his hair 
is lovely brown; he is of a fair complexion ; his 
forch-ad high, ruund and majefiick z his eye quick 
and piercing, and his chin ſhort and dimpled. 

Derathy, Can you tell what his calling is? 

Cun. m. He has many ſervants that he employs : 
Lit me feg——{ Loois in his bes again.] Neve in the 
Ram is Lord of the Aſcendant, and in his proper 
exaltation too. He is concerned in the woolen manu- 

factory, and eicher is a wool merchant, or clothier, 
but for aught I can fee, it is the latter, for there's 
not the leaſt Azimenes, or Planetary Influence op- 
Re | 


Derathy, And this, you ſay, muſt be the happy. a 


man. 5 | 

Cin. m. The ſtats have fo decreed, I do aſſure 
vou; and there's no reſiſtance of the laws of fate: 
This ſublunaty world muſt yield ubedience to the 


"celeſtial virtues, 


Dorothy. Well, madam, have you any other 
queition to aſk the gentleman before we go? 


"i + 
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Miſs Lucy. No, nothing further, I am ſatisfiod: 


Pleaſe you co accept of this, fit ? 
[Gives him the money. 
Cun. m, I thank you, madam : Ladies, your 
humble ſervant. [ Exit. 


Miſs Lucy and Dorothy alone. 


Dorothy. Well, miſtreſs, | wonder how the cun- 
ning man came to know all this? He deſcribed Mr. 
MWilmct as well as if he'd been acquainted with him. 

Miſs Lucy. He really decribed him to a nicety 
and told his very calling th. Well, ſince he's the 
man decreed to be my hufb-nd, I'll treat him better 
when he comes again, | 

Dorathy. You lee, forſonth, he could tell you there 
was a repulſe, which had like to have been an im- 
p-diment, 

Miſs Lucy. I can't tell vhether they deal with 
the devil, orno but they ell things very ſtrangely 
if my mind. But fee, prayers are juſt done ; 
and we*re come hack without the leaſt ſuſpicion. 
Now let us make haſte home : ( Exeunt, 


Mifs Lucy being thus confirmed by the cunning 
man, that clothier was to be her huſband, re- 
ſol ves now i treat him with all the reſpect ĩmagi- 
nable, The clothier and herſelf being both equally 
affected with the ſaue foolith fear; 2 he fears his 
miſtreſs won't be kind to him, and ſhe fears her 
ſweetheart has taken her laſt fooliſh carriage ſo ill, 
that he won't come again, But Mrs. Dorothy meets 
him privately and lets him know the good offices 
ſhe has done for him ; for which he does not fail to 
reward her, and now longs for another interview 
with his charming miſtreſs, which being brought 
about by Mrs, Dore:hy, they thus treat each other. 
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Enter the Clolbier and Mrs. Lucy, 


Cloth, Well, madau, I have preſumed to give 


you another viſit; for love's a very ſtrange ſort of 
a ching. | 


- 


Miſs Luc). As to your viſit, fir, you're very wel- 
come; and it is an obligation I ought to acknow- 
ledge ; but, pray fir, why is love ſo ſtrange a 
thing? I thought it had been a very agreeable paſſion, 
Cloth. Yes, madam, fo it is when it meets with a 
ſuitable return: But this is that which makes me 
call it ſtrange, that thoꝰit mects but with indifferent 
returns; nay, tho* it meets but with diſdain and 
hatred, 'tis ſtill the ſamne: For, 
True love can tes er change its ſeat 3 
Nor did he ever Ive that can retreat. 


Miſs Lucy. I doubt there are but very ſew men 


that love at ſuch a rate: For this is an inconſtant 
age we live 1n, 


 Cl:th, "Tis not my buſineſs, madam to juſtify the 


age, or to accouat for other men, but as to my own 
particular, | 


That noble flame that my breaſt keeps alive, 
Stall ſtill ſurvive z 

That ſball walk wwah me to the I9wer ſbade, 
and never fade, 


Men my ſculs fled: 


— 


. 


Aer. ſhall my love die, when my bidy's dead; 


My wery aſhes in their urn, 


75 1 Shall bie a hallowed lamp, for ever burn. 


Miſs Lucy. Were there not more of fancy than 
oftruth in what you ſay, It is pity ſuch a paſſion 
ſhapld meet with an unſuitable return: Nor do 1 
thihk you have occaſion to complain. | 

 (Yoth, You, madam, beſt can tell; for from your 


lips do 1 expeQ the ſentence of my life or death. 
£ MOST Miſs 
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Miſs Lucy. If it is in my power to pronounce 


Cl:th. It is impoſſible without your love. 


Mrs. Lucy. I bid you live, and why would you 
have me more explicit ? LD 

(4th, But if you love, why ſhould you ſo much d 
ſcruple ta declare it, ſince *rwould fo much contri- Q/ 
bute to my ſatisfaction ? N 

Miſs Lucy. It is not kind thus to inſiſt on a plain 
declaration, when ] have ſaid à ready that whichis 
tamount : You can't but know that in a maid, Ss 
lence is often taken for conſent, Now I think Þ' 
ſpeak plainly, 1 | 

Cleth. | Embracing and kiſſing ler.] Life of my \ 
ſoul, and ſoul of my affections, I un now fully fa- * 
tisfied: And think myſelf much happier than if 
great queens in all their pomp and pride ſhould court 


me for my love, and in their laps bring me the 
wealth of worlds. 


| Mifs Lu. Love is a pow'r too great 10 be il hood 
By a weak virgin made of fleſh and bled. [ Exeunt, 


So far all's well: They now ate both agreed, 
And they muſt next be married with all ſpeed; 
They've nothing now but pleaſures in their vie, 
And ev'ry day's endearments ft ll are new 3 
SO that already they ſo much poſeſs. | 
As may entitle them to happinds, 
But to what ſorrows are we oft betraved! 
How quickly all our blooming joys do fade! 
For minds are hardly watched ; even the firſt, 
Tho' paired by heaven, in paradiſe were curs' 
For man and woman, tho? in one they grew, | 
"They brit ar laſt return again to two. \\- 
He to God's image, ſhe to his was made, | 
So farther from the fontthe ſtream t random ſirſi 
Not that my verfs would blemiſh all the fair 
But if ſome be bad, *tis wiſdom ta beware! py 
Aud better ſhun the gulf, than ſtruggle in the 


hey 


———— 
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DIALOGUE II. 


Between the Clothier, Humphry his Man, his Lady, 
her Mather, Conſin Jane, Dorothy, Cc. about fur- 
niſbing the Hſe, ind celebrating the Wedding. 


T H E laſt dialogue had juſt brought the two 


lovers to an agreement; they had given each 
other their hands, and ſealed it with mutual kiſſes: 
And now the next tiing is to treat with her mother, 
to ſee what he ſhal have with her; for a wife with- 
out a portion, is like a pudding without fat ; A wife 


will be ſure to biing expences ; and 'tis but rea- 


ſonable ſhe ſhould bring ſomething to defray them: 
She will be ever and anon wanting this thing and 
the other thing; ind if ſhe does not bring a good 
portion, her Pulbund will ſoon want money to 
ſupply her. 
Let us ſee therefore how the clothier manages 
the tack with the old gentle woman. 
Enter the Clalier and his Miflreſs's Mather. 
Cloth, Madam, through your permiſſion I have 
been to wait upor your daughter; and ſhe and ] do 
now ſo well underſtand each other, that we want 
nothing but your conſent to make us happy. 
Math. 1 do no! all diſcommend my daughter for 


the Choice ſhe ha made: For both your pet ſon and 


parts ſpeak for you, 

C1:th, I am beholden to you, madam, for your 
good opinion: And whatſoever my parts and per- 
fon be, I hope | ſhall be always a loving and kind 
huſband to your daughter; and unto you a dutiful 
zud an obedient fan, | $84 
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Moth. J doubt it not, ſir: Well, you are, I be- 
lieve for the old method. 

(lab. What method, madam ? 

Moth. You have ſeen what ſhe is, and like her; 
and now vou are for knowing what ſhe has, 

Bib. I am fo weil fatished with What ine is, 
that I ha v'n't yet ſo much as made enquiry what 
ſhe has, 

Math. Then you're fo generous a Jover, that [ 
ſuppoſe you care not whether ſhe has any thing or no, 

Cloth, I could not juſtify my love to her, if [ 
fhould be ſo negligent as not to care whether or no 
I had a portion with her, Her perſon is alone the 
object of my love; but a good portion is an ap- 
purtenance ſo neceſſary, that there's no living hand- 
ſomely without it; and 'tis my love to her makes 
me deſire it. | 

Mah, You argue well, and I commend you for 
it: But what portion is it you deſire, 


Cloth. J underſtand there is a portion left her bY 
her father; which, as it is ſome years ſince, has, I 
believe grown greater by improvement: And what 
your goodneſs thall be pleaſed to add to it, I hope- 
we ſhall endeavour to deſerve.  * 

Mzh. You anſwer with diſcretion : Her portion 
was two thouſand and five hundred pounds z and 
ſhall be paid you on the day of marriage 3 but for 
improvements, know, I am no uſurer, and if I were, 
yet what I ventured, I deſerve to have; and as to 
what I ſhall add farther, that (hall be at my ple: ſure, 
to do as I ſce fit. | 

Cleth, Madam, I heartily thank you: I doubt not 
but we ſball ſo demean ourſel ves, as to deſerve your 
bleſſing. -But I have one tequeſt to make to you 
more; and that is, that you and your fair daughter 
would plcaſe to konour me ſo far, as to come and 

dine 
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dine with me on Thurſday next, at my own houſe 
at Kirton. | 


Meth, 1 thank you, ſon-in-law, (for fo I'll call 
you now) we'll come and ſee you to be ſure, and 
after that fix on the wedding day. | 

Cloth. I thank you, mother, (for ſo you have em- 


| boldened me to call you) I will expe& you accord- 
| ing to your promiſe, Exit. 


— eas Ce „n 


Enter Clothier and Dorothy. 


Club. Well, Derethy, J have been with your old 
miſtreſs, and I find you told me right, as to your 
miſtreſs's portion, *twas two thouſand and five 

hundred pounds. | 

Dorothy. Sir, J hope you ſhall never find me in 
a falſe ſtory: And as for what is to come beſide, 
you need not doubt of a good round ſum from my 
old miſtreſs, if you do but pleaſe her, as that you'll 
eaſily do, for ſhe has a mighty opinion of you al- 
ready, 

Clith. Nay, I'll endeavour to pleaſe her, I'll 
Warrant you, girl; it ſhall coſt me a fall elſe. 


1 Derotby. Me-hap, (ir, I may put you in mind of 
, ſomething that will be expected of you, and which 
C you mayn't think of, | 
— Cloth. That's very right indeed: Prithee Dere- 


thy be ſo kind: Come, Doercily, Tra in your debt 
ſtill. But here, take this in part. 
; [ Gives her a puinea. 
Dorothy, I thank you, fir, you are too generous, 
but 'I endeavour to ſerve you.——3ut as I was 
ſaying, it is expected now you ſhould preſent my 
young miſteſs with ſoinething. My old miſtreſs was 
aſking me t'other day, what you had preſented her 
with, and I told her you intended to do it ſuddenly, 
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Cloth, That was very well anſwered truly: 1 
thank you, Dorothy. But what do you think will be 
molt proper? 

Ocrothy. I believe a good diamond ring will do 
very well; or a gold watch to wear by her ſide; for 
my young miſtreis wants ſuch a thing : Or indeed, 
it you preſented them both, it would do better ? and 
you don't think how my old mifireis would take it; 
and ſo would my young miſtreſs too, for ſhe'll think 
ſhe's ſſighted, if ſhe has no preſent made her. 

Cl:th, Well I quite forgot it; but I'll do it be- 
fore I go home 


Dorothy. You know, fir, *twill be all your own . 


at 14%, and fo 'tis all one. 
Clath. True, Daruthy, true. I'll about it. 


Dorothy having put our clothier upon making a 
preſent to his miſtreſs he thinks himſelf extremely 
behoiden to het for her inf rmation; and goes pre- 
ſently, and buys them, laying out fifteen guineas for 
a wa:Ch, and thirty guineas for a diamond ring; and 
then preſents them both to Mrs, Lu: y, whole kind 
acceptance of the toys was ſo wel! taken by him 
that he eſteemed his money well laid out; which, 
with two or three kiſſes, was in full ſatisfaction.— 
Put it is now time for the clothicrto go home, and 
get things ready agzinft the viſiting-dav : And call- 


ing for his man Humphy, between whom and his 


Maiicr, there paſſed the following dialogue. 


Enter the Clorhier and his Man Humphry. 


Clzth, So Humphry, how goes matters at home? 
| Humph, Lure, me iſtet, che helieven matters go 
better at whome thon they do abr ad. 


G3 Humpb. 
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Hunt h. Why, meiſter, at whome we worken 
hard, and getten money, but che vear, that when 
you be abroad, you make it vly. 

Cleth, Why do you take me for ſuch a bad huſ- 
band then ? | 

Humpb. No zure, meiſter ; but when you go a 
Zuicering, cham ſure it muſt be ſo—--But pray, 
meiſter, tell with me a little: How don ye 
prozeed 4 | | | 

Cleth. Why, Humphry, J have been a ſuitering as 
you ſay; and that is a little chargeable 3 I find; 
for it has coſt me one forty-tive guincas to day al- 
ready. But — 5 

Humph. Forty hve guineas! Hoyty toyty ! Then 
tis all agoo, eraith, mciſter, But, preay, how var 
have ye proceed. d? . 

Cliuth, Proceeded | Why, I have proceeded fo 
far, that the gentlewoman and ] are agreed, and 
ſhe and her mother are to dine here next TI urſduy; 
and then the wedding-day is to be fixed upon. So far 
it bath proceeded, Fnmphry, | 

Humph. It hatk——-Qdflidikins, we muſt have 
twanking doings here a Thurſglay next then che 
watr'nt. : 5 a 
_ Clzth. I muſt have all things ſet in order, the 
ouſe made clean from top to bottom, and cyery 
thing done to the beſt adyantage : Then | muſt have 
an exttaordinary dinner, and a cook from Exeter, to 
drels it, 

Hunph. From Exeter! Why, zute your maid 
Mable may zarve turn: Cham zure ſhe has dreſt 
mony a good dinnet vor vaſhionable gent{cyolks ; 
and why not now ? h 

Club. Becauſe this is an extraordinary occaſion, 
my miſtreis and her mother are to come to ſee me, 
I tell you. | I 


Fumph: 


0 
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Humph. Odſlid, on 'twere my cafe, che would 
zave what che could, that they meet not think che 
was prodigal. Chave been at charge enauff already: 
Forty- five guineas in a day! Mets, fin che was a 
bore, che never heard o zich a thing. 


Chth, Fool, what's forty-five guineas, when I' n to 


have a wife with two thouſand five hundred pounds? 


Humph, Veith, meiſter, if 'twere five thouſand 
pound, twill zoon be all agoo at this tate. 
Clath. But this is not every day, Hunphry : You 


muſt know, I made her a preſent this day of a gold 


watch, and a diamond ring, which is all I have 
given her yet. 

Humph, Yet, quotha; an chad been my wife, 
che'd not a gin her ſo much this twelvemonth : 
And then to ge'er a gold watch and a diamond ring 
too! Odflid : one on them meet a zarved ata time, 
che think. | 

Cloth. Why truly, Humphry, 1 had not given both, 
but that Doro hy, her waiting-maid, ſaid it would 
not look handſome elſe. 

Humph. A plague on her ! The jade's in fee with 
her miſtreſs, che Il warrant her. 

C1:th, Twill be very well taken by her mother, 
and fo I (ball loſe nothing by it. Beſides, when we 
are married, then they're mine again; and the things 
look well, and would yield money again, if they 
were to he fold. Pray, Humphyy, take care that all 
things be in good order on Th:r/ay next, that I 
mayn't be diſgraced when they come to ſee me, and 
tet there be nothing wanting, 

Humph. There ſhall be nothing wanting that the 


houſe affords : But for what chear they mun have, 


that you mun zee to your zen. And ai vor the 
houſe it {ball be all wil and vine. 


Clah, 
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Cloth. That's all I deſire of you, Humpbry. 
[ Exene!, 
The clothier having given Humpbry a charge to 
ſee all well at home, provides a noble dinner for 
them, and a cook from Exeter, that he might have 
every thing done to a nicety, The time being come, 
they all came in a coach; and the clothier and his 
ſervants were ready to receive them When after a 
very plentiful and ſplendid dinner, the clothier 
aſked his mother-in-law, and miſtreſs e lect, if they 
would pleaſe to take a view of his houſe z which 


they readily agreed to : Upon which occaſion there 
paſſed the following dialogue. 


| Enter Clothier, Mother-in-Law, Miſtreſs, Couſin 


| Joan, Dorothy, and Humpbhry. 


Cloth. This, madam, is my own chamber, where 
T lie myſelf, and which I do intend ſhall be my 


- wife's when I bring her home: Pray, how d'ye like 


It. 

Moth. Truly, ſon, (for fo I'll call you now) 1 
like the chamber very well; *tis a good room 
enough; but J don't like your windows by any 
means; they ben't at all proper. 


Cloth. Pray, madam, what fault do you find 
with them ? 


Moth, Fault! Why, they're juſt like a gaol. I 
wonder at the folly of our forefathers, to huild at 


ſuch a naſty rate! This will look more like a priſon 
than a bride-chamber. 


Clith, Why, madam, this was the old way of 


building; and all the windows of the houſe are 
done after this rate. | | 


| Humph, This was my old miſtteſs's chamber, 
vorſooth, aud ſhe waz as neat a woman, and as good 
s houſewife as on) in Devonſbire, zute and zure. 
35 
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Moth. Ves, Humpbhry, I believe all that, but yet 
ſhe might not underſtand the modern way of build- 
in 

C6. Nay, if I were to build now, l' have 
them done otherwiſe, to be ſure ; But as they be, 
I know not how to help it. 

Miſs Lucy. O dear Mr. Wilmot, don't fay ſos 
not know — to help it, quotha! Why, d' ye Fab 
Pd lie in a room with tuch windows as theſe ? 
Upon my werd, not J; For ten pounds charge you 
may have it taken down, and made into a noble ſaſh 
window, with large great glaſs. 

Cloth. Say you ſo, my dear ? Why then I'll have 
it done: Indeed, that will look very noble p 
Humphry, pray ſpeak to the bricklayer and carpenter 
to be here to- motrou morning, that I may ſet them 
about it, 

Moth. And I tell you what, ſon; when you are 
a doing een make Fa one do for all, and let the 
windows 1n the parlour be made 1o too, 


Couſ. Joan. Ay, by my troth, couſin, I think 


that'll be the beſt way: For they look very pimp- 
ing as they be. 

Derath. Indeed, fir, were it to me, when my hand 
is in, I'd alter theme all: *T'would make the houſe 
abundantly better, 

Hump. Z,ure and zure, meiſter, an 'twor to me 
che*d een pull down the whole houſe, and build it 
new, and then every one may ha' their fancy. 


Cloth. No, hold there, Humphry, that's a little 


too much. 
Humpb. Why, ne*er ſtir, meiſter, che belie ven 
* (will fale down with all theſe alterations. 
Cloth. No, no, Humphry, the carpenter and brick- 
layer will take care of that, 


Meth. ; 
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Mah. Bur, ſon, are theſe the curtains and vallens 

you deſign fur your bride bed ? 
| Dor hy. No, madam, I'm ſure Mr. Wilmot don't 
. cleſign theſe for his bride, for theſe are quite out 
; of falthion now, 
1 _  Humph. Why, how now den? zure my meiſter 
1s big enough to taak vor him zen. 
| Cloth. 'Vhen pray, hold you your tongue, Hun- 
' phry. Madam, I was willing to take my milirels's 
| advice in theſe things, and that was the chief end of 
my defiring her company here. 

Darth, | knew I was in the right, for all Ham- 
| phry took me up lo ſhort 3 But, I believe we ſhall 
de better acquainted in a while. 

Mits Lucy. Yes, yes, for I muſt'nt have Humphry 
| and you fall out; for lam ture his maſter has a 
great reſpect for him. 

C15th, I have ſo, tor Humphry's a good honeſt fel- 
low in the main; but wants a little breeoing 
But pray, my dear, what kind of curtains d'ye de- 
ſign to have ? 

Mrs. Lucy. As to that, we had beſt conſult with 
an upholſterer at Exeter 

Couſ. Joan. But, couſin Lucy, ſure you intend 
to have 2 better looking-glats than this, in your 
chamber? 5 

Humpb. Pray, what ails this glaſs, votſooth? 
Cham zure che beſt gentlewoman in Devenſbire may 
zee her face in't, and all her body too, and the 
wun., | 

Couſ. Juan. Yes, honeſt Humphry, tis big enough 
but it has an old-faſhioned frame. Ten't at all 
modiſh. 

Mits-Lucy. Look ye, Mr. Wilma, I'll tell you 
what we ſhall want to furniſh this chamber as it 
ſuauld be, atter the ſaſh windows are made. 
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8 Cloth, Pray do, my dear: You ſhall have an 

i thing you deſire. g 

t Mits Lucy. Thank vou ſir.— Then l'Il tell you f 

it what we ſhall want,. Let me tee, — A large 
looking-glaſs with a japanned frame, and a mantle- 

r piece or the chimney, ſet with looking-glaſs, in 


Japanned frames; a cheſt of drawers japanned and 

gilt ; a table, and two ſtands of the ſame ; a dozen 
$ of cane-chairs with japanned frames, and quilted 
f filk-cuſhions of the colour of the bed; and a ſet of 
the beſt china for the Yrawers, and two china jars to 
be fer on each fide the chimney. 

Cout, Jaan. Indeed, couſin, there's nothing you 
have Ypoken of, but what's very neceſſary ; and that 
will tet off the toom very handfumely ; eſpecially 
i ir you let the bed be of good ſilk, and lined with 

tome light colour, ſuitable to the hangings. 


Mrs. Lucy. O dear, I had quite forgot; there 
muſt be a good ſet of hangings, by all means, But 
*rwill be time enough dq ſpeak to the upholſterer 
about that at Exeter. | 
Clash. Well, my dear Miſs Lucy, do but fatisfy 1 
yourſelf, and I am contented, | 
Mah. That's very kindly ſpoken truly, fon il. 
et, and you ſhall loſe nothing by it. . 
Dorothy, Nay, madam, I was ſure Mr. Vilmot 
would prove a kind huſband, or elſe I'd never a 
wiſhed him to my young miſtreſs. 3 
Humph. A murrain take you for a wheedling 
gipfy : Pm zure you'll pick wy maſter's pocket 
zuficently among ye all. Hide. 
Clth. Well, madam, 'tis now time ta appoint 
the — I hope all other matters are ad- 
uſted. 
a Mzth. Yes, ſon, I think this day ſe' night will 
de a good time, it things can be got ready fo _ 
or 
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for I wouldn't my daughter married in hugger-mug- 
ger: For you'll have a good fortune with her, and 
I'd have the ſolemnity be accordingly, 

Miſs Lucy. Mother, Mr, M'ilinot intends no other z 
and if his houſe can't be got ready ſo ſoon, we may 
tarry a wweek or a fortnight at home till it is; and as 


for the wedding-dimer, you know, mother, that 
will be your buſineſs, 


C1:th. I don't boubt, mother, but with a little 
application all things will be got ready. 

Couſ. Joan. But have ye confidered all things 
about the wwed:ing=- oaths; what c'oth, what ſtuff, 
what filk, what colour, what trimming, what wed 
ding-fatcurs ; who are to be bride-mcn, and who 
bride .maids ? All thoſe things ought to be mature» 
ly debated, and well adjuſted ; which will take up 
a conſiderable time. 

Dzrah, Dear me, Mrs. Joanna. T wonder you'll 
talk ſo; all this is but to put off the buſineſs : In- 
deed you don't do well in't: When a day's men- 
tioned, why ſhould you go about to put it off? 
Would you he willing to be ſerved fo yourlel?*, it 
vou were fo necr it? Pm ſure you'd never be at 
ieſt till the buſineſs was over. But to an{wer 
all your queſtions at once, all this has becn ſettled 


| alrcadv. 


Cout. Joan. Well, Mrs. Dorothy, if it be, vou 
need not have took me up ſo quick; Sure J have as 
niuch liberty to ſpeak as you have ! But how cone 
you to be ſo fure that Pu never be at teſt till the 
buſineſs was over ? | believe you meaſure my corn 
by your own bulhel, iy, 

Dorotb. Truly, Mrs. Feanna, fo I do, for I ſhould 
be vexed at the heart to have my marriage put off a 
minute after it was agreed upon; and I think the 


reſt of my ſex have the ſame inclinations as I have. 


_ _ Miſs 
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Miſs Lucy. Come, couſin, you muſtn'c be angry 
wtth Dorothy. for ſhe ſpoke ov? my id. But, I 
think, now *tis time to be going home. 

Meth, Ves, ſo it is. Well, ſon Wilmet, that muſt 
be, we thank you for our good entertainment 
You'll remember this day ſc'nnight. 


Cloth. 1 ſhall remember it, I dare engage 
And think each minute till it comes, an age. 


But, if you'll be going, Ill wait upon you home. 
Marth, Well, if you will, we won't refuſe your 
company. You know [ have a bed at home for you. 
| [ Exeunt. 

This viſit being over, the young couple buſy 
themſelves in getting all things ready for the wed- 
ding. And the day being come, both bride and 
bridegroagy appeared as it became that ſolemnity z 
all things being done with very gieat decorum z no 
colt that could ſet it off, being omitted: And being 
married, and returned from church, a ſumptuous 
dinner was provided by the mother; when the 


bridegroom and hride being placed at the upper end 


of the table, and the geſts ſeated according to their 


ſeveral ranks and qualities; after they had pretty 
well filled their bellies, and the bride and bride- 


groom's health had gone twice round; they began 


to be merry: Which produced many pleaſant dia- 


logues, at length a dance was propoſed to which 


they alli agreed. 
Dancing being done, at the conſmmation 


of the feaſi, the bride and brideg room are both put 


to bed: And now the company come up with the 
ſack- poſſet, to the great mortification of the bride- 
groom, who was never more wearv of his friends 
than now: But let him be as weary as he will, 
they'il have the frolick out; and the ſacks; offet 
muſt 
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| muſt be eaten, and the ſtocking flung, to ſee who 
| firft can hit the bridegroom on the noſe. At laſt, 
one that had mare compaſſion than the reſt, happened 
to fling the flocking accidentally on purpoſe, into 
the midft of the ſack-poſſet z and then they thought 
| it was time to take it away, and leave the two lovers 
| ty themſelves And that no wags might give 
tnem a diſturbance, the mother locks the door and 
keeps the key. | 
But they've ſcarce time to take a nap, before they 
are ſaluted by the fidlets, the drums rattle, and the 
trumpets ſound, and hautboys toot, and the whole 
ftreet's filled with the acclamations of good-morrow 
Mr. Bridegroom, and good-morrow Mrs. Bride z and 
now the money flies from the chamber-windows, 
which is echo'd back with their good wiſhes for the 
new married couple: And thus the firſt week 
paſſes in all the ſoftneſs of love and plyglurez in 
giving and in paying viſits, and being at thoſe enter - 
tainments that are made by the two bridemen, In all 
| which, there is nothing elſe but love and jollity, 
| and all the thoughts of buſineſs are adjourned till 
| this is over, 
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b The bride and bridegroom now contented be, 
And yet all's love, and ſweet ſatiety: 
My honey and my love, my ſweet, my dear, 

ls all that now taey from each other hear. 
Tis honey-moon;. but when that's gone and paſt, 
I fear we ſhall hear ſomething elſe at laſt, 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE II. 


Behveen the Clothier, his Man Humphry his, Mo- 
ther, Wife, Nurſe, and Maid, with what paſſed 
at her Lying-in, Chriſtening, and Gaſſibing. 


HE wedding, and all the concomitants 

thereof, and appurtenances thereunto belong - 
ing, being over, time now begins to jog the clothier 
by the elbow, and tells him, *tis high time to look 
after his own domeſtick affairs, and tee how matters 
gi at Creditor, and how the clothing-trade is carried 
on there. Beſides, there are ſeveral alterations have 
been made in his houſe, to pleaſe his wife, who 
muſt have all things in the genteel mode, or elſe we 
ſhall have all the fat in the fire, Being come thither 
he takes his aim in the firſt place from honeſt Hum- 
phry, between whom and himſelf there paſſes the 


following dialogue, 
Enter Humphry and the Clothier, 


| Humph. Meiſter, che be welcome home, as I may 


215: And che wiſh ye much joy. 
Chth, | thank you, Humphry. Well, how ga 


cauſes here, Hu uphry. 


Humph, Zute and zure, meiſter, trade is hut dull, 
there's no demands for cloth But as for other 
things, here's the malon and the bricklayer the car- 
penter and the joiner, and I know not who, a making 

all the haſte they can to pick your pocket. 

Cath. Ay, Humphyy, fo I doubt; but that won't 
be long, for I don't care how fuon they ha? done, 


Humpb, 
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Humph, Nor they don't care how long they ztay, 
20 long as the money cometh z for chey* zit all 
azoo, evaith, 

Cloth, Well, Humphry, I have got a very good 
miſtreſs for you; and I think myſelf very happy in 
a wife. | | 

Humph. Cham glad on't, evaith, meifler z God 
zend it hold 20. 

Cloth. | don't fear it: But Humphry, T want 2 
curious poney for your miſtreſs to ride on, one that 
will pace and gallop to a nicety: For I muſt carry 
her to ſee Bſiil. fair, and I intend you ſhall go with 
her to wait upon her. | 

Humph. Why won't the black nag do, that you 
have already ? That'll pace and gallop very well, 

Cloth. That! that muſt be for Dorothy : I'd have 
a very fine thing for your miſtreſs, 

Humph. For Dorothy / Odſwountlikins, what 
need that toad go along wi' ye? Why, hete'll be 
the devil to do, meiſter: This is the way indeed 
to zet all agoo. I wonder what occaſion there is for 
her going. 

Cletb. Why, to wait upon her miſtreſs, 3 

Humph, Wait upon her miſtreſs ! Why I thought 
I had been to do that. 

Cloth. You are to ride with her all day; but, l 
hope, you won't pretend to undreſs her at night. 

Humpb. Zure and zure, meiſter, che know not 
but che meet, on che were put to't, and dreſs her 
too. | 

Clth. But your dreſſing wont do; you'd better 
drefs your horſ-s by half. Or, for ought I know, 
Humphry, you may dreſs Derothy, tho* you can't 
dreſs your millre(s; and that may come to ſome- 


thing at lift, 
Humph, 
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Humph. Dreſs Ocrætby? Marry, if ch'ad the 
dreſſing of the leaſſe, che'd dreſs her 20 az the? azn't 
been dreſſed this ſeven years. | 

Clath, Well, pray Humphyy ; get mea good horſe 
ſide - laddle and furniture, fitting, for your miſtreſs, 


and bring it to Exeter to my mother's, that I may ſee 


how well ſhe likes it: And make all the di ſpatch 
you can. 


Humph, Che'll do it, zur: But zure and zure, 


etwill diſpatch your money ſoon and ſend it all 


ago. 
Clitb. Don't you trouble your head with that, 
but do what I bid you, [ Exeun, 


Humphry having thus received his maſter's com- 


mands, hearkens out for a little poney for his miſ- 


treſs, which he having bought, and wi thall taken a 
very good new fide-{addle, and every thing genteel, 
ſhews all firſt to his maſter, who was very well 
pleaſed with what he had done; and orders him to 


| bring them to his mother's, that ſhe and his wife 


might ſee them, Which occaſions the follow ing 
DIALOGUE. 
Cloth. My dear, here's Humphry has brought a 


| horſe for thee that J am fure youll be very well 
pleaſed with : He's as fine a ſhaped thing as I ever 


law, perfect and eaſy in all his paces, and gentle in 
his conditions, 
Wife. Yes, truly, love, he's a pretty thing 
enough: Hell do very well. 
Hum ph. Tho? ] zay't, vorſooth, che*z good a 


| beaſt as your ladizhip can zit o' th* back on. 


Wife. U like it very well, Humphry——— But 
whole ſide - ſaddle's that upon his back? 


Humpb. Che took that up at the 2 Ulet's, to zee 1 


bow your ladyſhip liked ont, 


— 
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Wife. Truly, Humphry, 1 don't like it at all: 
this is bale tag trimmed with ſilk lace, | 3 

Aitb. Why, methinks it looks very prettily, love. 

Wife. O, dear Mr. Miliot, I wonder you ſhould A 
wrong your judgment fo. Why this is hardly good 
enough for Pero y Such a horle as this deſerves a 


b detter ſide-ſaddle, I'm ſute. 

8 Cloth. What a one would you have, my dear? Is £ 

j it the colour or the tuff that you miſlike ? 1 

Wife. As to the colour, I think that's well 2 
enough; but 1 miſlike both the ſtuff and the trim- 


„ —A— — H H K 0 


ming: Fot I would have it of the beſt velvet, and 


trimmed with filver fringe. 
Moth. That would be very neat, indeed, daugl.- ot 
ter, and would become you very well. 


nn 


| [ Derothy. And what if it was crimſon velvet, or 
madam, inſtead of a blue? 
Wife. No, crimſon wouldn't do well for ſilver a 


trimming. FG | 
Dorethy. But it would look ſweetly with gold 
| trimming, madam. 
Mie. No, that would be too grave; I like Hun- 
| 8 fancy for the colour z true blue will never 
ain. | | 
Dorothy. Ah, but crimſon velvet's a ſweet thing 
in my mind. | 
Humph. Why, how now, dem; mon che be 
ruled by you or my miſtreſs, I trow. 


Cl, But what will ſuch a ſide-ſaddle coſt, dy'e he 
tbink, my dear. | de 

Ilie. I believe *twill coſt five or fix pounds. . + 
(leib. Yes, that it will, ten or twelve pounds, 
Ia ſure, and a better penny. 

Wife, Well, if it does, you need not grudge it, 
conſidering what a portion I brought; there ate 
othets that didn't bripg their huſbands ſo much by 

above 
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above 500l. that don't grude their wives a velvet 
ſide-ſaddle. 

Humph. Vorzooth che don't think my meiſter 
grutches at, tho? he may think much of it. 

All. Ha, ha, ha, ha, : 


Cloth. Indeed, Huwphry, thee haſt helped me very 
well out: No, my dear, I neither grudge it, nor 
think much of it. And therefore pray let this be 


changed for ſuch a one as your miſtreſs likes. 


Dorothy. But, pray, fir, what ſide-ſaddle muſt 
mine be ? | 

Humph. Yours! Why zure, dem, my old mif- 
treſs's at home will ſerve you well enough. 

Doratby. No, indeed won't it, I muſt have a new 
one, and w'll too. 

Cloth. Viy, Derathy, my mother's ſide- ſaddle is 
a very good one; you need not be aſhamed ont, 

Wife. But tis old-faſhioned, and indeed, I think, 
Dorothy had better have a new one too. 

Cloth, Pray, my dear, let it be as you will, and 
then I hope you'il be ſatisfied.— And pray, Flun- 
pry, do you take direions from your miſtreſs and 
D:rothy, and do what they would have you. 

Wife. But, my dear, what horſe have you got 
fot my couſin Foenna # ſhe mult go along with us 
too. | 
Cub. Why, this fide-ſaddle' that you don't like, 
may ſerve for my couſin z till do well enough for 
her to be fure, And tor a horſe, my bay nag will 
do, 
Wife. Good Humphry, ſee that all things be 

zady, and let them be very neat and handſome. 

Humph. Ves, vor zooth, che'|l take all the care 
che can, and che*ll warrant they'll do. 

 Humphry having ordered all things according to 
the dite ions received, goes to acquaint his mi ſtrefa 


with 


* 
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with it, and lets her ſee all, which ſhe lik-s vary 
well, and commends Humphry for it, giving him 
three guineas to equip himſelf; which ſhe deſites 
him to accept as her gift; and b.ing all r-ady, away 
they ride to Briſtol, the clothier ſparing no coſt 
to entertain his new married-wife, and ſhewing her 
all the rarities that were to be ſeen there. After 
which having given his chapmen a noble treat at 
the Gelder's inn, and they each of them preſented 
his lady with a fairing, they took leave of each 
other, and ſo parted : The clothier deſigning for 
E xeter, and his chapmen to their ſeveral places cf 
abode. But alas! the clothier was miſtaken; for 
now his lady was abroad, ſhe wasn't willing to go 
home ſo ſoon ; as the reader will ſoon perceive by 
the following dialogue with her huſband, who 
brought an old houle over his head b. fore he was 
aware; for being in the inn with his wife, he began 
to diſcourſe her in this manner. | 

Cloth. Well, my dear, now I have ſhewn you 
Briftol-Fair, and all that's to be ſeen - chere; tell 
me how you like it. . 

Wife. Why, deateſt, to be plain with vou, I feel 
nothing in it to admire z you know I ſee Hxeter-Fait 
twice a year, and truly, I think that's to be preferred 
before Briſtal. What ſay you Humphry ? 

Humph- Zay, vorzooth ! Che zay, we've com'n 
a great way, and ſpent a deal of money to very 
little purpoſe, vor zure and zure che meet a zeen as 
mich at Exeter in Vair time, as che've zeen there, 
vor, whate'er che taake of Briſtal, Exeter is the 
viner place a great deal. 5 


Wife, Well, honeſt Humphry, you're of my inind, 
and you're much in the right ont. 


Cloth. Well, but you have ſeen Exeter often, and 
, 5 * 9 
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„Jou never ſaw Briſſel before ſo that there's novelty 
m in't however, 

s Couſ. Juan Whar ſignifies the novelty of ſeeing 
iy | 2 place that en't worth the ſeeing, 

Al Dare y. If you would fee ſuch things, Mrs. 
er | Fanno, them you muſt ſee Londan. There's novelty 
er enough to pleaſe yuu. 


a Couſ. Jun. Ay, that would be a charming fight 


ed indeed. 
bt Clath. Why, what's to be ſeen there that we 
or ba'n't fern at Briftut ? | 

ff OCout. Fan. O twenty things, couſin, that can't 
for! be ſeen any where in England beſides. There you 
go] waz lee the tomHs at Me ſiminſter; there you may 
by ſee the lions at the Ter; and there you may ſee 
„hol the Armoury, R:yut Exchange, and the City of 
„Lenden itſelf; which they ſay, is one of the fineſt 
cities in the world, 

Derotty. You have forgot ſeveral things, Mrs, 
vou Janna: There we may ſee the crown and ſceptre z 
telll ad which is more than all the reſt, there we may 

ſee the Queen herſelf, God bleſs her, and all the 
feell charming ladies of the court, EE, 
rait e. Theſe are charming fights indeed 


back to Exeter. 


Humpb. Zure and zure, meiſtreſs, and that's the 
beſt way; for zure and zure, the beſt zight che con 
zee, is to zee the looms going at Kirton, 

Clath, Well ſaid, honeſt Humphry, that's the 
main buſineſs when all's done. 

Wife. So it is, my dear, indeed Tho I muſt 
ſay if ever I had a mind to ſee any thing in my life, 


"tis London But *tis ſuch a great way 


and !hither—— 


50 H | Couſ. 


But | 


tredl tis a great way to London; and beſides we're going 


— ——— — 
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Couſ. Joan. A great way, couſin ! Why, 'tis 
but two days journ. y now we're here. a 
D:r:thy. No more it isn't, Mrs. Yanna And 
ſeeing my miſtreſs longs for the ſight of it, Im ſure 
my maſter's a kinder huſband than to let my miſtreſs 
loſe her longing of her firſt child, for want of 
; ſeeing it. 
|  Humbpbry aſide.] O thee*rt a pleagay wheedling 
toad! III be hinge i now, if my meiſter ben't drawn 
in by 'em to go to Lond:n. 

Chth, Well, Humphry, get your horſes ready, 
that we may be going early in the morning, for I 
long to be at home dow. 

Humph. Ve, meiſter, zure che wonno he want- 
ing: -Evasth, ch'am glad my meiſter's for 
going home. | [ A/ide, | 

Cloth. Come, my dear, We Can 8 to London t 
= another time; mother would be angry if we ſhould (} 
4 go thither now, 
# Wife. What you pleaſe, my dear, - 

Theſe words were ſcarce ſpoken, but Mrs. 7-0 
mit (who was now breeding) fell into a ſwoon; 1 x 
upon which all run to help her immediately; ſome 
cutting her ſtays to give her more room, and others 
burning feathers und-r her noſe, and ſome ſprinkling 
cold water on her face: At length by the help of a 
bottle of Sal Armeniac applied to her noſtrils, ſhe la 
came to herfelf again. And the caufe of this illneſs || cl 
being enquired into, it was found to he her longing | ye 
to go to Londen; which was fo ſtrong an argument 
for that Journey, as anſwered all objections 3 for 21 
Mr. H7lmot had a greater kindnefs for his wife, | th 
than to let her loſe her longing for a hundred pounds | © 
charge more; ſo that her being with child now is a 
general licence to do and to have whatever (be | 2 


pleaſes. So that the next morning they all bent their 
cCourſe hi 
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tis courſe towards Lendon z and in three days time came 
to the Saracea's Head in Friday-ftreet : (For "twas 
"re adviteable nut to travel too hard, leſt the young 
refs lady ſhould miſcarry.) And now his hand was in, 
e Mr. Hilmit was reſolved to ſatisſy his lady's long- 
| ing in all reſpeQs ; taking a view of all the cutioſi- 
ine ties and rarities about London and Weſtminſter, not 

5 forgetting to viſit the two famous hoſpitals, one for 
ſcamen at Greembich, and the other for ſoldiers at 

Cheiſea z nor was the Queens Palaces of St. James's 
and Ken/ington enough to ſatisfy Mrs, WW ilmat's long- 
ing, without ſeeing thoſe more noble ones of Hamp- 
tan-Caurt and Windſur., And now *twas high time 
for | to leave London again; having ſeen and bought all 
i ſhe had a mind to, that ſhe might diſcourſe her mo- 
rt ther, when ſhe came home, about the arduous affair 
| of preparing for the lying- in, (for Mr. J/ilmet and 
ſhe had not taken ſo much pains to no purpoſe.) But 
before I proceed any farther, 1 can't but give ye a 
| ſhort dialogue between Mable, the clothier's maid at 
"- | Crediton, and honeſt Humphry, when he came from 
nz London. | 


ers Enter Mable and Humphry. 


fa Mab. Zoa, Humphry, you are welcome home at 
he | laſt; you have been hoyty toytying ſufficiently 
els | che think : Preay, how d*ye like Lungen? Dan't 
ng | you think that zame Lungen a vilthy place? 

ent Humpb. A vilthy place ! Yes, indeed che do 
or | zire enough: Che'll tell the what I zay, Mable, 
fe, | the black dirt ſtinks worſe than a jakes vive miles 
ds | off it. 

5 4 Mab. Or the ſtanding pond by our mixen, before 
be a great rain, | | 
eir Hum*th, Right, vaith and troth; and then the 
ſe | horrible din they make with their carts and their. 
H 2 coaches 
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their coaches all day long, rattle, rattle, rattle, Od- 


flidikins, cha'd no uſe of the drum of my ears all the 
wile ] was there, 


Mab. And then cha've heard zav, the money runs 
away from one like lumps of quickſilver ; that there 
is no living yor one under a groat a day on che war 


to be hanged, 


 Humph. A groat! Marry, while meiſter and miſ- 
treſs, and that dem Deroily, and couſin Joan ard l 
were there, it coſt meiſter a groat and a groat, and 


a groat, yoi, and twenty groats a day, che*ll war- 
rant it. 


Mab, Nay, hold, che prays there, Humphry, not 


20 many groats neither, 


Humph. Why do'ſt hear me Madle, che'll tell 
thee what; che went once into a long huge place, 
che think they calen it the Chonge; and cha'd not 
ſtood glowing there 20 long az one could blow one's 
noſe, but che'Il warrant vorty voken were tearing 
vor money out o' my pocket: Buy ony gloves or 
ribbons, cried one; vine linen, vine lace, cried ano- 


ther: Ztokings, ztokings, cried a third; and od- 


ſlid, they worn all fo eager too vor what che'd about 
me, as if they'd been meerly vamiſhed, or hadn't 
eat a dinner in a vorinite. | 


Maß. Well, Humphry, if thick be the way of 


Lungen, che'll e'n ztay at Kirten, vor my part. 


Humpb. Faith and troth, Mable, che would not 

a gon at all, but only meiſtreſs and couſin Foun, 
and that dem Dzgrzthy, wouldn'a have it zoo ; and 
che mun needs go where the devi] drives. 
„ [Excunt. 


Well, the clothier and his wife were very. joy- 
fully received at Exeter; and he had the praiſe of 
a very kind huſband, for all the money he had laid 


out at Briſtel and at Londen, Then they go all home 


together 


tis good taking it by the fore lock. 
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together to Credium where hey are received again 
with muſick and rejoicing, as if it were the firſt day 
of the marriage: And now Mrs. 7/:1m?t appears as 
the miſtreſs of the houſe z and having given her be- 
nevolence to the carders, ſpinners, and weavers, and 
the reſt of the folks that carry on the weaving trade, 
and made their hearts rejoice with a cup of the crea- 
{ure, ſhe has parliament-pay for her pains, and re- 
ceives the thanks of the houſe. In the next place, 


ſhe begins to fee what's wanting in the houſe, and 
ſends to the tradeſmen in the town, to have it ſup- 


plied, which is done accordingly, her huſband's 


credit being very good: Nor does ſhe ſtand to aſk 
her. huſhand*s advice, but thinks herſelf a capable 
judge in theſe ſmall matters. But now ſhe begins to 
lock pretty big upon it; and her mother, the better 
to look after her, and adviſe her in matters which ſhe 
is yet a ftrang-r to, comes to tarry with her till ſhe's 
brought to bed; and, as well to inform her whatmuſt 
he done, as to help to get it done: Now, tho' the 
houſe, and the wife's bed-chamber in particular, was 
new furniſhed before, yet that wont do now; it was 
then fitted for a bride, hut now it muſt be fitted for 
a lying-in woman: And the neceſſity of this will 
more plainly appear in the following dialogue be- 
tween the clothier and his mother-in-law. 


Enter the Clothier and his Mother-1n-Law. 


11:th, Son, you ſee, as well as I, that your wife, 
my daughter, is pretty big; and it will be beſt 
provided before-hand for her lying- in; for who 
knows what accident may happen. 

Cl;th. That's very true, mother; and I am for 
it; for I know time is bald behind; and therefore 


Math. 
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Moth, Very well. But, fon, you muſt let me talk 
with you a little, as the country folks ſay : You 
know what a portion J gave you with her; and you 
know ſhe has a great many good friends and relations 
that will come to viſit her when ſhe lies in; and, 
truly child, I ſhould be much troubled to ſee any 
daughter of mine lie-in like a porter's wife. 

Cloth, A porter's wife, mother? Wh 

Moth. Nay, fon, not that I think any ſuch thing 
of my daughter ! But this is what I about to ſay. 
You are looked upon to have had a yery good por- 
tion with my daughter; and fo, ] am ſure, you had: 
For there's my neighbour Hcr/eluck had nog fo much 
by a thouſand pounds; and when ſhe lay in, which 
was but a little time ſince, I'll aſſure you, ſon, ſhe 
had every thing very neat and modiſh too about 
her; and it will he for your reputation to take care 
that my daughter be in no reſpe& inferior to her. 


And, to tell you the truth, I think, as her portion. 


was hetter than Mrs. Worſeluch's, lo ſhould what 
ſhe has about her be ſo too; for there will be more 
notice taken of ſuch things, by viſitors, than you 
may be aware of; and if it he not ſomething above 
what's common, it may redqund to your diſ- 


advantage. 
Cloth. Why, look you, mother, I would have my 
wife to have things according to her quality; but, 
you know, I am ignorant of theſe affairs, and there- 
fore leave all things to your management: Only I 
wouldn't be thought prodigal, or extravagant. 
Moth. Extravagant ! Why, J hope you don't look 
upon me to be ſuch a one. 
Cloth. Not at all, mother, you miſapprehend me; 
] would have you do every thing handſome, and 


ez bg az ſparing as you can, - 
r Mech, 
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Moth, Why I hope, ſon, you never knew me 


to be otherwiſe. 


Cloth, J know it very well, mother; but —— 
Moth. But what? Don't put your buts upon 
me: I take this unkindly from you, fon: 1 have 


already given her two ſuits of child-bed-linen, 


that, if you had been to buy them would have 
coſt you fifty pounds, and a better penny; and 
may be ſeen upon the beſt gentleman's child in 
Devanſbire, without any diſparagement to them, 
But, quotha! Pray, fon Wilma, but me with no 
more of your Buts: 1 think J have done like 3 
kind mother. 

Clath. You have, indeed, mother; and I own 
it; therefore, pray don't put yourſelf into fuch 
2 paſſion ; but do what you pleaſe, and J ſhall be 
very well ſatisfied in it, 


Thus the poor Clothier is fain ta pull in bis 
horns, ard let his mother haue her will; for if 
you do but in the leaſt contradict her, her back's 
up preſently ; and the dependance he has upon 
her for a good windfall at Jaſt, makes him ſubmit, - 
though it is ever ſo unreafonable——— But a 
few good words makes all eaſy, and he goes to 
bed to his wife as contented as can be; where 
there paſſes the following dialogue between the 
rwo. ; 

Wife. Good lack-a-day, huſpang, 1 could 
cen wiſb I had never been with child. 

Cloth. Sg waldn't I, my dear, by any means: 
But prithee, what's the matter? 

Wife, Why "twill be ſo chargeable, my dear ! 
Indeed, love, I believe if thou hadſt known 
the charge of it before-hand, thou wouldſt never 


» 


have married, 
Club, Why, what charge will it be, my _ 
| aarge Will it de; 225. 
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Wife. Chirge! Why, my mother tells me 
of ſo many veal things I muſt have, which 
1 never thought on, that even makes me 
| diſtracted. 

Cloth. Prithee, love, don't fret thyſelf; What 
things are they? 

Wife, Why, ſhe tells me I muſt have a new 
bed. 

Cloth. Well, don't let that trouble the: 1 
kuow where a very fine flowered fattin bed is to 
be ſold, that was my Lady 8 $3 and I can 
have it a pennyworch. 

Wife. A ſecond-hand bed, my dear! Why, 
ſure you would'nt offer ſuch a thing to me! 1 
wouldn't lie in a ſecond-hand hed of the beſt 
gentlewoman's in England. 

Clotb. Why, my dear, I afſure J have known 
very good gentlewomen buy fecend-hand beds, 
which look fo well, that none could know them 
from new, 

Wife. 1 don't ſpeak aguinſt that, my love; but 
perſons of quality have got ſuch a way of per- 
fuming their beds, that I am not able to endure 
them, 

Cloth. That's indther matter, my dear: if it 
be ſo, we'll have a new one: And if there be 

none that you like in Exeter, I'll ſend for one to 
y ba ien, for they may be had there in every 
up 8 1 5 ſhop i in Cornbill. 

2. Now you are obliging my dear. Come 
one 2 and ſo let us go to ſleep. 

The next morning the mother, who had been 
harching of miſchief all night, comes to the 


Clothier, her ſon-in-law, with a ſecond part of 


the lame * and thus her e " 
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Math, Well, ſon, I could hardly fleep laſt 
night, for ſtudying which way to contrive things 
for your wifc's lying-in, ſo as to fave charges; 
and after all am come to this reſult, that thete's 
nothing to be done without a new bed ; — Tis 
for your credit; for, conſidering 'tis the firſt time 
of vour wife's lying-in, I would have all things 
look with a grace, Now, whether to have it of 
damaſk, or flowered fattin, that I han't been able 
to reſolve yet ; but I think for the firft fortnight, 
all callico will be beſt, both within and without; 
and therefore the callico muſt be bought firſt, 

Cloth, Very well, mother; it ſhall be done : 
But, pray how much will ſerve turn? 

Moth, Why, truly fon, I don't know exactly; 
perhaps threeſcore yards may do; but I am not 
ſure ; ſor look you, there muſt be chairs and 
cuſhions all of the ſame z for things muſt be 
uniform, you know, or elſe they won't be 
handſome. a, 

Cloth. Tis true, mother, pray let it be ſo. 

Moth. And then I'll tell you what there muſt 
be, ſon; there muſt be a crimſon ſattin mantle, 
with a lace, a gold and filver lace, and a broad 
one too, or elſe it won't be for your credit, ſon, 
Jam ſure, | 

Cloth. Truly, mother, if that be the cuſtom, 
you are in the right on't; and thereforefore 1 
ought to ſee there's juſtice done me. | 

Math. And then fan, (for J would think of 
every thing, that we may have no more trouble) 
] think a cupboard of plate would be very noble: 
That is, tankards and caudle-cups, and ſpoons, 
and teapots, which is now grown a great faſhion ; 
and if the warming-pan were of Hoes ton, it 
would be very becoming indeed; and rather that 


- is 


— 
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it ſhould be otherwiſe, I'll be willing to contribute | 
three guineas towards it myſelf. | 
Clatb. I thank you, mother; and if you be ſo , 
kind, to be ſure I'll be the reſt. 
Moth. And then, ſon, for the day the child's 

chriſtened on, there muſt be a large pair of fine 
Hlolland ſhets, with a deep Flanders lace : Or, | 

let me ſee, ſuppoſe it was a fine Huniton 
lace (for I am for encouraging our country 
mauufactures, and for putting you to as little | 
charge as I can beſides) and fo I think that ſhall 
e'en ſerve, 
Cloth. Very well, mother: But I proteſt I fear 
thole things will come to a great deal of money. 
Moth, Why, look you, fon, as to that you 
muſt mind, that though you may have more 
1 
{ 
Y 
. 


children yet this charge will come no more; for 
theſe things will ſerve again and again, and 
as oft as you have occaſion; and therefore if 
6 you ftretch a little now, remember it is but for 
once. | 
Chth, Well, forſooth, that's a great comfort, 
I'll aſſure you; for now ] perceive I fhall know 
when I have done z which, to tell you the truth, 
| ] was very much afraid of at firſt. 
| Math. You ſee, ſon, you were more afraid 
| than hurt : But I haven't told you all the charge : 
bs. | y [ 
Cloth. Pray, mother, let's hear it then. 
Moth, You know we have ſaid nothing of 
|, bellv-timber yet - But before I ſpeak of that, 


muſt have a new gown the firſt time ſhe goes 
abroad, And there's a great deal of reaſon ſhe 
{bould, for then ſhe'll be a new woman again ; 
and ſure a new woman ſhould have a new gown, 

| And 


! 
tis convenient to let you know, that your wife | 
t 
I 
5 


we wy 1 . 


1 
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And then for belly-timber, for if that be nor 
provided for, all the reſt ſignifies nothing 
You muſt be ſure therefore to provide good itore 
of fine ſugar, for your wife's uſe in her ly- 
ing- in. 5 | 

(b. Yes, mother, and for the nurſe to ſteal 
too; for the nurſe will put in for a inack, I know 
that by my mother's nurſes, | 

Moth. That cannot be helped, ſon : But beſides 
ſugar for her caudle, in which a little Sack muſt 
be mixed, you muſt get ſome good 'old Malaga 
for her morning's draughts . And when you make 
a general entertainment, you muſt take care that 
it be ſuitable to the magnificence of your wife's 
chamber, and let there be no want of Neats 
Tongues and Weſtphalih Hams, nor of the beſt 
White Lisben and Port Wines to liquor them well, 
with good Florence and other /talian wines; for 
Frencb and Spaniſb are ſo ſophiſticated, that they 
are ſcarce worth drinking : And let the men drink - 
till they can ſcarce ſtand, and the women till 
they can ſcarce fit; and then your reputation 
will be ſpread from one end of the country ts 
the other. | 
Clash. Ay, but mother, I have heard that Mr. 
Spendfaſt in Exeter beſtowed a hundred pounds 
upon chriſtening his child, and after that broke; 
and both wife and child were forced to be 
r-turned, back to her friends, like ſo many Ber- 
mii gbam goats that would not go. 

Moth. But that's no precedent for you, ſon: 
Mr. Shendfaſt was a prodigal man; but I would 
have you take my advice, and put fome bounds 
to your expences, and you ſhall have my bleſſing 
with you, and you'll do well enough, I'll 
warrant you. | 2» EN. 

Cloth. 


> - * 3—* 
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(lath. Well, mother, pray do you give the 


neceſſaty orders, and let all be as you ſay. 
[Exeunt. 


Well, all things being done according to the 


mather's advice, the good woman may cry out 
when ſhe will; for there's the midwife taken into 
the houſe, that ſhe may be always in readineſs, 
And truly it was no more than reaſon ; for Mrs, 
Wilmot feels ſuch a tumbling that ſhe fears 


ſomething is coming more than ordinary: And 


therefore ſhe deſites Mr. M ilmet to get up, who 
being juſt wakened out of a ſound ſleep, was very 
unwilling to riſe, But alas! ſhe makes fo many 
wry faces, every now and then putting in a great 
Oh, between them, that up he nobliged to get, and 
call at the midwife's chamber, and tells her his 
wife deſires her aſſiſtance: She flips on her night 
gown, and preſently runs to ſee what is the 
matter, and upon examining, finds the good 


woman's labour ccming on, and immediately 


alarms the whole houſe; Mr. H/ilmit himſelf 
knocks at the mother's chamber-door, and Hun- 


phry, and Dorothy, and Mable, and every one 


elſe, are ſent to call in the kind aſſiſtance of the 


neighbours; who came decently arrayed in their 


night-rails and white aprons; and are all ready to 
obey the direction of the midwife, like ſo many 
ere . under the command of a Baſhaw. Some 

olding her back, ſome warming the clouts, ſome 
doing one thing, and ſome another. At length, 
after the good woman has taken a little A'termes 
to ſtrengthen her, and a little Bezoar-/ione to 
haſten delivery, forth comes the young bantling 


into the world, and the woman is delivered z and 


being received into a proper vehiclez they pre- 


ſently 
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I -fently ſurvey the young ſqualler, that they may ö 
know in what ſex to rank it. And Oh, how great | 


is the joy, when tis found to he a fon! for they 
wel! knew a great many good men had been loft 
in the late famous battle at Bunlber's Hill, but 


— 


8 a great many more in that more late, as well as 
: more famous one of Saratoga, and. therefore *tis 
highly neceſſary that their number ſhould be 
x repleniſhed as ſoon as might be. 
a The happy mother is no ſooner pur ſafe in bed; 
1 but away runs the nurſe to bring the joyful tidings 
. to the fathet, in hopes of getting half a guinea for 
her news; tho' a certain curmudgeon of a clothier 
4 too in Credilen, put a, cheat upon the nurſe, by 
C giving her a ſixpence inſtead of half a 2 3 
4 which ſhe, at firſt, thanked him heartily for, and 
; | wiſhed kim much joy, in hopes it had heen of the 
it right colour, But when ſhe diſcovered the cheat, 
» | fhe ſet up a pair of rails, <nough to have ſerved 
4 for the pailing in of a park. But ſhe had as good 
in have ſaid nothing, for his ſkin was ſo thick, ſhe 
if could never make him bluſh. But Mr. Wilmot 
uh was no ch man. | 1 =; 
_ The hopes of the family being now dreſſed 
* was: expoſed. to the cenſure of the goſſſps, WO 
N were quickly agreed on their verdict, and gave it 
to in to be the father's own child. .. His eyes are like 
oy |. him, ſays one, as ever he can ſtare: . And his lips 
ne ate as like, ſays another, as if he, were ſpit out 
WE of his mouth; He has the very ſame--noſe, ſays. a 
th, third; And juſt ſuch a dimple in his chin, ſays a 
nes | fourth. Now this judgment of the goflips Was a 
ro | plain evidence of two things: That is, that the 
ing wife was honeſt, and the child no baſtard. | 
nd And now the coaſt being made clear, and all 
e- | things ſet in order, the father is called in to ſee his 
tly 1 De W- 


——— — <tr ro — ; 
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new-born ſon : Who having kiſſed the infant, and 
thanked the good women for their trouble and 
kindneſs to his wife, gives the word of command, 
and out comes the Groaning Cheeſe, and the 
Plamb-Cake, with a cup of ſtinging ale to waſh it 


down; and to crown all, a brave ſmoaking bowl 


of punch about three gallon———— And having 
filled their bellies, and took a chicriping cup, they 
now begin to move their clacks. and fall a com- 
plimenting the father on the addition to his family, 
And as the midwife is the bell-weather of the 
company, ſo ſhe begun firſt, 


After a few days followed the chriſtening, 
which was performed with all the ſolemnity 
imaginable. The people were made welcome, 
elpecially the god-fathers, and the god-mothers, 
which made well for the midwife and the nurſe; 


to whom they are generally very liberal. 


So that now there remains but one more buſineſs 
to be done; and that is, to give the good women 


who came to aſſiſt her in her ſorrows, an invitation 


to rejoice with her, and her friends and relations 
that were ſo kind to viſit her in her lying-in, 


: And as this concludes the whole ceremony, and is 
the winding up of the buſineſs, ſo it muſt be done 


with an air of greaineſs, and not flur all that has 


been fo well done already, by an ignoble concl u- 
ion. And the good woman herſelf, being now 


able to go about the houſe again, ſhe is the better 


able to give orders herſelf, and not to trouble 


Mr; M ilmct ſo much, who has other matters to 


look after. It would be too tedious to enumerate 


the ſeveral diſhes of meat that were at this feaſt 3 
let it ſuffice, that any woman there, if ſhe had 
not a very great ſtomach indeed, might have 

| ſatisfied 
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ſatisßed her hunger either upon the chine of bacon 
and turkey, or the He/phalia ham and chickens; 
but if theſe would not do, there was enough of 
other ſorts that would, it feems; for their bellies 
are all full, and their tongues begin to wag, till 
they make as great a noiſe as the Cataracts of the | 
Mile, whoſe various windings and unknown | 
meanders are not half ſo intricate to trace, as 
is the thread of their diſcourſe : They indeed 
proceeded to ſuch a length that J cannot fol- 
low them; for I have ſcarce room for what's 


behind. | 


Here's charge on charge; the Clothier feels it well, 
Which in ſhort time will make his ſorrows ſwell. 
To Briftol-Fair he firſt muſt take his wife, i 
Or elſe ſhe*ll lead him but a weary life: ; 
Nor is't the ſeeing Briſtol- Fair will do; 
But when ſhe*s there, ſhe muſt ſee London too 
And whilſt they thus do thro' the country roam, 
To rack and manger all things go at home, 
Then home he comes, more charges to begin, 
And get things ready for her lying- in: 

+Nurſe muſt be paid, and fo muſt midwife too, 
And at the chriſtening make no ſmall ado 
And then the goſſips well muſt treated be; 
But tis the clothier pays for all, you'll ſee, 


7 


DIALOGUE 


DIALOGUE IV. 


Belwween the Ciothier, his Man Humphry, an 4 47 
Creditors ( he being no grown Past. 


F a man had as much money as Cre/us, yet if 
if his diſburſements were more than his 
income, he would come to want at laſt : For 
though a bag be never ſo deep, it more be taken 
out than is put in, it muſt of neceſſity waſte, 
This was the caſe of our honeſt Clothier: He 


had a good trade, and lived well, and wanted for 


nothing, as his man Humphry tol1 him. But 
matrying a wife brought up a gentlewoman, 
though ſhe had a good portion, yet nothing was 
good enough for her; and her extravagance and 
expences were ſo great, that when the Clothier 
thought he ſhould have had the money to have 
paid his debts, and carried on his trade, he found 
it conſumed in furniſhing his houſe (which was 
well enough before) and in ſatisfying his wife's, 
and mother-in-law's extravagance : She being very 


fruicful, agd having many children, for every 


one of which there was great expences in lying-in, 
with chriſtenings and goſſippings: Which his 
creditors ſeeing, came to dun him for their 
money; and he not being at home, their complaints 
were made to Humphry. 'Tis true, he had a 
good cftate in land, but his wife was Jointured in 
it, and ſhe was for keeping what ſhe had got, 


let her huſband do what he would. This grieved 


Humphry very much, who therefore thus argues 


the - caſe with his maſter, 8 


Hump. 


( 
1 
| 
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Humph, Zure, che'am come to tell you, that 
Meiſter Tru/tzwell, the wool-merchant, has been 
oft here to ſpeak wi' you, and vonders he can 
ne'er vind you at whome, He zaith he mun 
have his money. 

Cloth. Indeed, Humpbry, *tis high time he had 
it, but [ haven't it at preſent to pay him. 

Hump, How, zure! Han't it to pay? Che'am 
20rry for that: Che tho't you'd never want money 
again, when you received 2500/. all on a lump: 
Pray, meiſter, without offence, what's betid on't, 
is it all agoo ? 

. Ciath, Betid on't, Humphry/ Why you know, 
that a thouſand pounds was ſtill due for part of 
the purchaſe I made at Calumpton, and five hundred 
for Hariland- Grange; ſo that I had but a thouſand 
pounds clear: And you know what expences [ 
have been at ſince I married, 

Humph. Jure and zure very well; and you 
know, che told you what would be the end on't ; 
vor che zaw *rwas all agoo. Nay, che told you 
*twould be zo, but you'd not believe me. 

Cloth. *Tis true, Humpi%y, you did tell me 
What I now find too true: I did not think a wife 
bad been ſuch an expenſive thing, But, prithee, 
tell me what 1 muſt do now: It ſeems Mr, 
Truſt;vell is in earneſt for his monev, and I have 
not it fur him. 

Hump. Pray, meiſter, how much may it be? 

C7;th. About two hundred pounds. 

Humph. And is that all you owe ? 

Gi;zth, No, nor half neither. 


Humph. Jute and zure the caſe is very bad 
then, Why, meilter, you ha'n an eftate in Lond, 
you mnn take up ſeven or eight hundred pounds 
upon that, and pay of your debits, and be 

a good 
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a good huſband, and ſo in time-you'll recoved 
it again, 

Cltb. O, but I have jointured my wife in 
my eſtate, and I can't take up money upon that 
without her leave; and how if the ſhould deny 
ic? . 0 

Humpb. No, no, meiſter, you ha* been a kind 
huſband to her, and now "tis her turn to he 
a kind wife to you: But beſides you have 
gol. a year at Hartland-Grange, beſides the 
| threeſcore pound a year you have at Columę ton. 
| Ct:th, Ay, but J have jointured her in both. | 
FF — FHumph, Then if you wazn't my meiſter, evaith 
| che know what che'd zay. 

Claib. Why, what would you ſay, Humphry ? 
Humph, Evaith, meiſter, che'd zay, a vool 
and his eftate waz ſoon parted. 
| Cloth. No, not parted neither, Humphry, I have 
it till, xc 
| Humpb. But it zeems you con't take up money 
| on't without her leave, Well, meiſter, che'd 
| have you try her good-nature. ; 
| Clotb. Pil tell you the truth, Humphry, I am 
| afraid io ſtay at home, for I cannot abide being 


dunned. 
Humph. Why, meiſter, che believe you need 
not vear; for meiſter Truſtwell is a very honeſt 


mon. 


Cloib. I don't fear him, Humphry, but there is 
Parſon Gripeall, to whom I owe 2561. tho? he 
does not come to my houte, yet he has given out 
very threatning words, about what he'll doz 
ſo that I don't like bim. 
Humph O, that's a fow beaſt indeed; che had 
rather cwe ten other men money than that parſon, 
tho' he wants ic the leaſt of ony, | 


Clab. 


„ r 
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nb. Well, Humphry, I would have you go 
to my wife, and carry her this letter, which 1 
have written, to perſuade her to let me take 
up ſcven hundred and ffty pounds upon Hartland- 
Grange, and that, with what J have owiug to me, 
will more than pay my debts. | 
Humph, Well, zute, che*ll go, and make what 
haſte che con to give you the telult. [Exit, 


Humphry, according to his maſter's direQions, 
gives his miſtreſs his maſter's letter : Which as 
as follows: 


My Deare, 


60 

7 F, as Solomon ſays, a friend was bern for 
* adverſity, much more the auifs of ane's boſom z 
* for ſure there can be nb dearer friend! I am 
** now, my dear, under à little trouble for ſome 
*© debts that I owe; and my creditors are ſo 
_ impatien's that they won't  flay till I can get 
in money to pay them: I would therefore deſire 
<< thee to be ſo kind as t9 juin with me in taking up 
* 7501. upon Hartland-Grange, and ſo pay off my 
% dehts, that I may be more at liberty to joliow my 
<« buſneſs ; for I am very uneaſy while ther men 
% bave any demands upon me, which | cant 
« anſwer. I know | need nit uſe arguments, yaur 
« own leve ard affe tion will be ſufficient. For 
« you have now an opportunity to fhew how great 
« love you bear to 


«c 
cs 


„ Four entirely affeftionate buſtand, 
| William Wilmot.” 
As 


? 
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As ſoon as ſhe had read the letter, ſhe turns 
towards Humphry, and looking with an angry 
countenance, ſhe begins thus: _ | 

Mrs. Wilmet, A pretty buſineſs, indeed! Are 
things come to this already ? I'm finely hoped up 
with a huſband ! 

Humph. How do you mean, vorzooth ? J hope 
you donno think you'n a bad bargain of my mie ſ- 
ter? Y 

Mrs. il. Don t fo? Yes, indeed but I do; 
to bring him 2500/. and have nothing for it, 

Humph. How can you zay nothing for it, when 
my meiſter has jointur'd you in his whole eſtate, 

Mrs Wi. And now he'd have me yield to take 
up money upon't but, indeed, I don't intend it. 

Humpb. Why, vorſooth, if he did, yet there's 
the farm at Celumpton is worth above 3000. and 


that's more than your portion. And therefore you 
may well let him take up 7 50l. upon Hartland 


rang E. 


Mrs. Wil. Why ſure he's a very extravagant 
man, to have ſpent all his money already! I won- - 


der what he's done with it. 


Humph. Vorſooth, he haz laid out a great deal 


of money in alterations in the houze, and in zaſh- 
8 and in Journeyz to , and 


gen. 


Ir. Wi 1 What if he did, that was not ſo 


much. 


Humph. Zure and 2ure, Cath the [ELIAS 
to Lungen co ſt'n a hundred pounds, and zilver 
diſhez and potz, and che know not what, coſt'n 
two hundred pounds more; and when vine bedz, 


and other things are rec coned, it comes to a 
yine deal, methink, 
Mrs, 


— 
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Mis. Wil. Well, if he marries a gentlewoman 
with a good fortune, ſhe*]] expect to be maintained 
like one. But you may tell him from me I cannot 
anſwer his defire, for | know better things than to 
give up my jointure ; he muſt x'en ſhift as well as 
be can; I can't help him, nor won't. [ Exit, 


Humph Evaith, Meiftreſs, che commend you © 


vor ſpeaking 20 plain. But my meifter has a 


pleaguy kind wife of you in the mean time. 


[Exit. 


Flumphr; comes hack to his maſter, and Jets 
him know his wife's extraordinary kindneſs, and 
what compaſſion ſhe had for him under his misfor- 
tunes. [Ie poor Clothier gave two or three 
are fighs at the relation, and aſked 
Humphry what bg ſhould do. Do, {ays Hunpbry, 
ſyeak with your creditors, and ſee what they'll 
do; and if you can {atisfy them, favs he, care 
as little for my miftreſs, as ſhe docs for you, 
and then abs do well enough, But how thall 
I tpeak wich my creattors, farts the Clothier ? 
Why, favs Humbbry, you know to-morrow is 
Sundav, ſo you may 80 fo them without fear; 
and when you know their terins. you'll know the 
better how to more. And ſecing my metſireſs 
won't help you, you mun c'en help yourlel' ; 


and therefore I'd ſeize upon the plate, and ſome 


other good movcables, and ſ-e if you can raiſe 
money to pay Mr. Gr:pe-a/l; and for the reſt, 
I dare ſay you'll do well eno: vgh. The Clothier 
looked upon this to be move counſel, and goes 
the next day to Mr. ruft tuell, who ſaid he wanted 
his money; but if he could raiſe it in a ſhort 


time, he would ſay a little, Then he went 


o Parion Gripzall, and found hin of a quite 
contrary 


| 
| 
| 
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contrary temper; I want my money, ſays he, 
and Iwill have it; and in ſhort, if you do not 
either pay me my money, or give me a freſh bond 
and ſecurity within a week, il take my courſe. 
The reſt wanted their money, but were willing to 
to tarty awhile, Then the Clothier goes home to 
his own houſe, and finds his wife was gone 


to Exeter to her mother, and had taken all the 


plate and valuable things with her. This made 
the poor Clothier at his wit's end; fo that he 
knew not which way to move, Alas! fays 
Flunphtry, this is po more than what I expected, 
at the rate that ſle drove on, tho' J could not 
think it could have been 20 zoon. Don't you 


remember, continu'd he to his maſter, that you 
aſked me what I thought of Miſs Lucy Peacock ? 


And I told you a peacock had vine veaihers, but 
was a z0 bird vor all that. Yes, ſaid the Clothier, 
J have thought of it many a time; and j remember 
how angry 1 was for your ſaying fo. Weil, ſhe's 
a pieaguy toad fo put this trick upon you, meiſtet, 
Eut, meiſter, you muſt now keep out of the way, 
Whflſt I f.e what money J can raiſe fer you. 
Well, away goes Hunphry to took after bis 
buſineſs; and his maſter troubled at the unkindnefs 
of his wife, goes to Lacter to his mother, and 
there aſks for ber. At his coming in a-doors, 


he perceited he ſhould have no extradrdinary 


welcome there; where he finds his wife and het 
mcther His wite prefcntiy gets up, and thus 
accolts him. 


ie. O, my dear, I am glad to fee you with 
all my heart; I was afraid you had gone away 
and left me, and then I ſtould not have known 
What to have dene. | | 
8 Clih, 


—— > 


and Impericus Miſe. : 


Cloth, Tis fo far from that, my dear, that 
J find you have gone away and left me, and 
have taken my plate and beſt goods along with you, 
which argues very little love to your huſband 2 
Pray what do you mean by it? 

Moth, Come, ſon, don't take up your wife ſo 
ſhort; for ſhe has done nothing but what ſbe 
ought to do, I think, If a huſband be extravagant, 
and ſquanders away his money, *till all's ready to 
be ſeiſed upon, tis time for her to take care of 


: herſelf and children. 


Cloth. How, mother! It is I that am extra- 
vagant, or is it you or your daughter? It is your 
extravagancies that have brought me to this: 
You muſt have my houſe pulled down, and built 
up again, to ſatisfy your pride; and you muſt 
have three hundred pounds laid out upon a 
cupboard of plate, that your daughter might 
ſteal it away, and bring it to your houſe, It was 
the talk of all the country, that if ] had a mint 
of money, ſuch expences would ſoon melt it 
down; and now muſt I be taxed with extra- 
vagance ? For ſhame, mother, forbear. 

. Wife. Pray, huſband, don't run my mother 
down fo, you know the paid you my portion 
honeſtly 3 and (hall I be taxed with ſtealing away 


your things? I am ſure they were bought with my 


money, and therefore, I think, they were my 
things, and I'll keep them. Pray, who ſhall 
maintain-your children now? Do you think I'll 


ſave nothing to do that? "Twas time for me to 


come away, I think, when I was ready to be 


turned out of doors for your debts. I think you 


may be aſhamed to come here, and make ſuch 
2 noiſe as you do: But I know the meaning of alla 
: you 
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you want to take up money upon my Jointure, do 
you? Bur ſtay there, my maſter: Marry, I'll fee 
yr nole cheeſe firſt, and the dogs ſhall eat it: 
know better things a great deal. Aſſure yourſelf, 
what I have, Pl! keep; *tis mine while 1 hve, 
and my ſon's after me. 1 
Quetb. I thought J had married a gentlewoman, 
but I find J am miſtaken, I have married a 
Billing ſgate, or rather, one that will outdo them.; 
and one that I ſee, isn't to be ſhamed out of 
any thing, for ſhe has no ſhame in her, But 
let me teil you this by the way, you reckon 
without your hoſt ; for your jointure isn't yours 
while I live, it is only yours when I die; 
and perhaps I may live as long as you doz 
and while I live, you cannot receive a farthing 
on't. | | 
Wife. Twas never the worſe reckoned of 
me, however. B t, my dear, why ſhould you 


and I quarrel? I think, the more ur troubles 


come upon us, the better we ſhould love each 
other, „ | 

Cb. We ſhould, indeed; and, for my part, 
I do; But I dont. believe you do; for if 


you did, you woud'n't have done as you have 


done, I'm ſure. N 

Fife, As to what I did, alas, what can a 
ſimple woman do, that. has nobody to- adviſe 
with? what I did, was intended for your good, 
I'm ſure z and ybur things are never the farther 
off from you for being at my mother's, Come, 
J hope you'll paſs by a paſſionate word. | 

Cloth. Nay, my dear, if it be fo, I am eaſily 


reconciled ; For if you do but love me as well as 


| love you, I am ſure all will be well. 


N iſe. 
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Mie. Indeed, my dear, I wouldn't have you 
queſtion that? Come, let us kiſs and be friends. 
{ Kiſſes him] Come, mother, you muſtn't be angry 
with Mr. „ ilmt 5 J am ſure he has a great reſpect 
for you, and what he ſaid was only in a paſſion: 
He was vexed to hear himſelf taxed with that 
extravagance that he was never guilty of: For 
I muſt do. him that juſtice to fav, I never knew 
him guilty. of extravagance, and therefore thac 
could be no cauſe of his misfortunes.—— But, 
I doubt, my dear, you are weary and tifed. —— 
Come, let us go to upper. | 
Cto:h, Indeed, my dear, I had rather go to bed, 
for I am tired in my body, and embroiled in my 
mind; and now that it is a little at eaſe, I hope I 
ſhall ſleep well. | | | 
Wife. I hope ſo too; but prithee, love, eat 
ſomething before you go to bed, however, 


Well, Mr. Wilmot is perſuaded- by his wife, 
and fo eats a ſhort ſupper, and then he is con- 
ducted up to bed, and ſoon after falls afeep, 
After which, his wife comes down ' again' to 
her mother, between whom there pafles* the 
following dialogue, | 5 . 

Moth. Well, daughter, I ſee you are falling 
in again with your huſband, and juſtifying 
him; and, pray, What is that but condemning 
youtſelf? You can have nothing more of 
him, but may, perhaps, loſe what you have 
got, and be wheedled out of the plate you 
have brought hither, | ee. 

Wife. No, mother, you need not fear that 
J am not fo fond of him: What I do, I do on 
of intereſt, not out of love. That which 
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made me change my note, was, his telling 

me I could not meddle with a farthing's-worth of 

the jointure he made me while he lives. 

Math. Well, you knew that before, that you 
can't help, nor I neither. | 
Nie. Yes, mother, I know how we may 

help it now; Mr. Wilmat's a very good natured 

man, if he be pleaſed; and therefore I am 

reſolved to coax him, and to get him to make 
| it over to me and my children during his life; 
| and when I've done that, then I'll change my 
| note again, | | 

Moth. Now you fay ſomething, indeed : But 
how will you bring it about? 
| Wife. Why, VI tell him that Parſon Gripe-all 
| threatens to take out a Statute of Bankruptcy, 
| and then his eſtate will be taken away from 
| him, and rent in pieces; and that all this 
| may be prevented by his making it over to 
you, in truſt for me and my children; and 
yet that he may ſtill have the uſe of it as 
he has now. And when he has once done 
| this, I am provided for, and let him ſbift for 
; himfef, 
Moth. Indeed, daughter, this is an excellent 
| contrivance; [ ſee you have more wit than your 


mother. I'll do all that I can to forward it; 
I'!1 be monſtrous kind to him. I'll aſk him 
if he does nut want money for his pocket, and 
give him twenty or th rty guineas, 

Wife. That will do, mother, for kindneſs 
takes mightily with him—Well, I'll go up to 
hed to him, and do my part: And now you 

' know, my deſign, you know how to manage the 
Tack. —Mother, good night to you. 6h 
| | | Meth. 


— 


: E'er fince the crooked rib frum Iuam ta'en, 
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M. The fame to you, daughter. 
| [ Exeunt. 


The next morning, after all the .endearing 
careſſes of a tender wife to a huſband thit the 
dearly loves, ſhe talks the matter over to him, 
who afſents to it. The mother ſhews as much 
alfection as the daughter, gives him thirty gaineas, 
his pocket being at a low ebb: and fo a tcrivener 
is fent for, the writings drawn, and figned, ſealed 
an. delivered, and all ate well pleaſed. | 


Here ſee the craft of woman kind again; 
The female ſex are fill too hard for men: 


Perrerſe and crooked pieces they remain. , 

Their looks are all deſign z When e'er they ſmile, 

Tis only with a purpoſe to begnile, 
telp-meras they were deſigu'd for, but we ſce 

Their help's but helping vs to miſery : 

When they ſpeak faireſt, let us moſt beware; 

For their deliza is mankind to enſnate; 

And when they by the, r whee( Hes have prevail'd, 

They cate not the? the man's next moment gaol's, 
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Between the Clitier, Bailiffs, Gaoler and his Man 


Humpbry. 


HE Clathier hating gratified his Wife, 

and her Mother, and tarried with them 
three or four Days, expecting Humphry, (who 
was at the ſame time waiting for him at Airtin) 
they began to be weary of him, and perſuaded 
him that it was his beſt way co go Home, and ſce 
how Things went there : Accyrdingly he takes 
his Leave of his Wife with all the Kindnets 
imaginable on both Sides, and of his Motbet alſo ; 


who told him, that for his Kindneſs to her 


Daughter ſhe would be a Friend to him as long as 
ſhe lived. He had not been gone a Quarter of 
a Mile, but one comes behind him, and giving 
him a Thump of the Shoulders, cries with a 
loud Voice. 8 
Bailiff. Sir, I arreſt ycu in the King's Name. 
Clath. Arreſt me, Sir ! for wie ! 


Hail. Sir, | arreſt you in an Action of Five 


Hundred Pounds, | 
(leth. At whoſe Suit, Sit! 
1. Bail, At the Suit' of Mr. Daniel Gripe-all. 


And preſently comes up another to him, and 


falutes him thus: 

2. Bail. Tis very true, Mr, Wilnot, we do 
arreſt you at the Suit of Mr. Dame! Gripe-all, 
the Parſon of St. Laurence in Exeter ; I am 
forry for your Misfortune, but we are bound to 
do our Office. However, any Civility that lies 
in my Power, you fhall command of us. 


Cloth. J hope, Gentlemen, you won't put me 
into the Gaol.” | 


2. Ball. 


* 
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2. Bail. No, Sir, you ſhall be at my Houſe 
till you can make up your Buſineſs, and we 
ſhall carry it very privately, And as we go 
thro” the City, wel take no notice of you, 
that ſo no Body may know you are in Cuſtody, 
And ] don't doubt but that you'll be civil to us. 

Cloth; You ſhall have no Reaſon to complain of 
me, Pleaſe to accept of this in the mean tie, 

| [ Gives him a Guinea, 


Bail, Sir, we thank you. Any Service we 
can do you, you may command. And you flall 
have a good Room and a good Bed. 3 

Chth, Gentlemen, I thank you. 5 

Being entered into the Bailiff's Houſe, they 
had him into the beſt Chamber, and then aſked 
him what he would pleaſe to drink. After he 
had drank with his new Landlord, he called 
for a Meſſenger, and then diſpatched away a 
Letter to his Wife, to acquaint ker with his 
adverſe Fortune; and ſent another Letter to 
Hunphiy, to come to him immediately, —— 
His Wife ſent him word, ſte was very ſorry for 
his Misfortune; but did not know how ſhe could 
be ſerviceable to him, and defired to be excuſed 
from coming thither, becauſe ſhe could do him no 
good by coming. But honeſt Humphry made all 
the haſte he could to him, and told him he expected 
him at Kir!m, not knowing where to find him. 
That he had got what Money he could for him; 
and that he would go, if he pleaſed, and {peak 
with Parfon Eripe- all: Which he did, and Eripe- 
24 inſiſted upon the having his Eſtate made over 
to him till the Debt was paid. Humpbry urged, | 
that there was other Creditors; and aiked, if | 
all Was made over to him, what the reſt ſtould | | 
go? But he ſaid, he cared not what they did, 
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he would have his own Terms, let them de 
what they would. Therefore Humpbry adviſed 
his Maſter to comply ſo far with the Parſon, that 
he might be clear 01 him, and then he might ſhift 
the —— with the other: But when his Maſter 
had told him that he had atready made that over 

to his Mother, for the maintaining of his Wife 
— Children; he then told him his Caſe was 
hopeleſs and he Ipleſs. That it was not to boot to 
tarry there at — Charges; but that he 
muſt inevitably go to gol, and reſolve to continue 
a Priſoner. And whit Ulage he met with there, 
we may perhaps ſhew — oily But honeſt 
Humphry even then would nor foriake him; 
whereas his Wife and his Mother- in-Law would 
never come near him. 


Thus the poor Clothier in a gaol is placed, 

_ Whilſt wife and mother his Eſtate do waſte ; 
And without the leaſt regard to his ſad moan, 
Leave him to pine in Priſon all alone, 

And curſe the time that eber he put ſuch truſt 
To thoſe that unto him were ſo unjuſt ; 
Who now affirms of all the Plagues of Life, 
None? 1 worſe than an unkind and treacherous 
Wife. 


A Pariſh 


. ma Se er v6 wig ee wyjÞe ae 


©... 4M 
A Pariſh Conſtable. 
PRAY, Mr. Lickſpiggott, why ſo prodigal in 


your office ? now you are choſen to be a midnight 

| magiſtrate z—Confider rizhtly and you'll find 'tis 
b no ſuch honour to be a Prince of Dirkneſs, ſince 
the Devil himſelf has been dignified before you 
; with the ſame title. What tho' by double-ehalk 
: and ſhort meaſure, you ſupport. your daughter at 
: the Boarding School, yet believe me, the ill- 
natured world will be apt to remember, that the 
: pretty Miſs, like her fortune, derived her origin 
from the Tap Tub.—What if ſhe did? Pray 
| where's the diſparagement ?—Since the Beauriful 
| Mother of the fair ſex had but a very little better 
beginning ; befides, fince. grains: have produced 
Aldermen—and Lord Mayors, ere now, ſtarted 

out of bung holes, why not a young lady creep out 

of the feſſet, and her fortune, without ſcandal, 
rife from: the profitable practice of old nioling and 
frothing ? Bu: why ſo very humble in the day, 
and fo monitrous tyrannical at night! as if the dt 
extinguiſhed your ferocity, as the ſun does fre, 
and that your ſtar-light grandeur was only viſible 
in the dark. Tis ſtrange that a ſword and halbert, 
together with a wooden chair, ſhould change 2 
Tunhelly'd Tapfter into an Emperor of the Mon 
that a blue apron ſhould reduce a man again to 
his primitive humility, and that the morning's 

tone of“ Your ſervant, Sir—coming up, Sir,” 
&c, ſhou at night be turned into the auſtere 

Ianguage f Mo comes there 2—'[ake 1ff your 
hat befire the Conflable.—Pray Mr. D'ye call Sir ? 
Let not the ſpirit of pride ſo polſcſs you in 

authority, ,. 


riſh 
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authority, but learn to meditate on the reſpecta- 
bility of your calling, in the height of your noc- 
turnal ſovereigaty, and that is the only way to 
make you affable in your office: be not elevated 
with the thoughis of your rufhanly attendants z 
for in the zenich of your ſplendour, at the head 
of your ill-looking Janiſſaries, you look but like 
Judas, and his- treacherous accomplices, marching 
with their clubs and ſtaves to betray their waſter. 
Conſider *tis a hard caſe. that a Watchman's dog 
ſhall have more reſpe&t than a gentleman at 
midnight, and that the yelping puppy ſhall be 
ſuffered to cock his tail in your worſhip's pretence, 
when a far better man than you yourſelf muſt ſtand. 
bare headed to the whelp and you z—therefore, _ 
for the future, behave yourſelf ſo that your 
neighbours may love you, rogues fear you, and 


your Watchmen obey you; and ſuffer not your 


ſaucy 4rabs.to be inſolent to paſſengers, leſt an 
affair like that in Wapping-lane, might. again 
happen; but. if men ſhould attack you, what 
would be the conſe quence, when a few ninths 
were able to do. ſo eee execution? Why, as 
Congreve has it, you would go out of your + 
office, like a candle ſnuff, and "av a ſtink behind 

you, 72 | 


; When ill bred clowns of low degree. 
Acre choſen to zuthority, 

The Tooby will, in ſpite of Fate, 
Alpire above the Migrate, 5 


e, Mus uggugg, 


PRAY behold the maritime dep ortment of 
Captain Muggugg, king of a es world, 


laden with ſugirs from Jamaica | What a bottle © 
noſe - 
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noſe, and pair of trumpeter's cheeks, the Triton 
has puffed up this laſt voyage, by virtue of 
Iriſh beef, mouldy hitcuit, rum punch and a 
lazy life. —See bow he ſtraddles as he walks! 
as if, left he ſnould lole his way, between the 
Cuſtom-houſe and Exchange, he had fixed the 
compaſs between his thighs, that by looking at it, 
he might ſteer his courſe by land, as he does 
by water, —Hark! how he blows as he waddles, 
like a- monſtrous porpoiſe, juſt riten to the 
ſurface of the water .—Odſerve his hat, you may 
ſee it always ſtand in the fame cock which it 
borrowed” from tht caſe ! What a tremendous 
kettle of a watch he has juſt now lifted out 
of his fob !—I'i] warrant there's as much ſilver 
in it, as would make a quart tankard, and enough 
of ſteel in the chain, (which almoſt hangs Sowa 
to his knee) to ſet up a firſt-rate cutler —He has 
juſt taken leave of his owners, and is now ſteering 
his courſe to a Wapping brothel, where a fiddle 
makes him a fool, and punch a madman; and 
when his affections are cooled, and after he has 
run the hazard of an amphibious malady, got 
part by land and part by water, he will ſtagger 
home to his wooden caſtle, in his own opinion, 
as great as the Sultan of Conſtantinople. 


On board he proudly bears command, 
But to his owners creeps by land; 
At ſea a monarch, but on ſhote, 
A. bubble to cach common w 
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Madam Buſtle, the Houſe wife. 


Here comes that noble ſtirring lady, Madam 
Bu/ile, fo wonderfully famed for her good houſe- 


wifcry, and charity, that ſhe's often curſed for 


the one, and ſeldom thanked for the other z—38 
for her cleanlineſ;, tis ſo very extraordinary, that 
ſhe rubs the floor of her chamber every morning 
with a clean napkin; and if the boards prove ſo 
dirty as to ſoil it, her chambermaid is preſently 
condemned for a ſlut, and ther is nothing but the 
doctrine of a ſcrub and rub preached up to the 
family for a month after. To ſpit in het parlour 
is a kind of perty treaſon, committed in contempt 
of thoſe ſoveriegn Jaws ſhe has eſtabliſhed in her 


houſchold: and ſhould her nincompoop of a huſ- 
band but drive! be ſide his ſpicting-pot, when be 


ſmoaks tobacco, bis ears would be teazed with 


nothing but bitter exclamations againſt the poiſonous 


weed, till he had begged pardon for the fault, and 
made a ſolemn promite to be more careful for the 
furure, —*T would be as great a wonder to find her 
Ladyſhip idle, as to ſee the ſun ſtand ſtill; and if 
you were to hehold the buſy matron going about 


the houſe, followed by her maid, with a bruſh _ 


and rubbing clout, it would make you laugh more 


than a pantomime entertainment, for the comical 
paſſages between the former, conſiſt of mech more 


variety than the latter. Fs 
Oh fie ! huſſey how care this about ?—here's 


a fly=t—d upon the window ſhutter ?—Oh ! 
© lamentable ! what a naſty ſpeck do I ſee yonder . 


© upon the chimney-piece !—come hither you 
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© of dirt lies here! alinoſt as large as a ſpangle !— 
* Why, at this, you ungainly flut, my houſe, in 
a little time, will have occaſion for 2 ſcavenger !“ 
If any body ſteps beſide the mat on a dirty day, 

it ſpoils her ſtomach to her viQuals, and makes 
her look as froward upon the viſitor, as if he was 
Jan enemy to the family, tho? perhaps her huſband's 
beſt friend, and the moſt efteemed of his whole 
acquaintance, Should a dog or cat make a breach 
in their good behaviour and hy accident drop a 
noſegay in any apartment of her manſion, if it be 
not quickly removed before ſhe happens to have a 
view of the provoking filthineſs, nothing can atone 
for the uupardonable fault, but the death or baniſli- 
ment of the poor creature, though it ſhould be her 
huſband's favourite, She is a great diftiller of 
Jemple waters, an admirable ſpreader of plaiſters, 
and an excellent doctreſs, of green wounds and 
agues, inaſmuch that her door is perpetually haunted 
with ſick beggars, (as if her houte was an hoſpital) 
to whom ſhe admĩniſters her worthleſs medicaments z 
though a piece of bread broken into a bowl of 


and leſs expenſive; yet by the charitable dilpenſi- 
jon of her infallible noſtrums, and whimſical 
iſtillations, ſhe has acquired among her neigh- 
Fauts ſuch a bountiful reputation, that is almoſt a 
Sigh miſdemeanor to ſpeak a word teflecting on her 
Forks of ſupererogation; which conſiſt chiefly of 
ynneceſſary ſuperfluities, —her uſeleſs cleanlineſs, 
3a plague to her whole family, and her charity no 
pther than ridiculous oftentation, which craſy 
numpers receive more to oblige her than them- 
Ives, that they may have the better prentence 
d-baunt the door for the benetit of broken victuals 
i gi ven 


warm broth, would do them much more ſervice, 
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given them by the ſervants, without the knowledge 
of their miſtreſs. She's a very officious lady at a 
poor woman's labour, and is lo very handy at the 
ſecret operation that ſhe is as good as a deputy to 
to the midwife, beſides ſhe is very ſkilful in the 
miſteries of procieation, as well as child-birth, and 
has abundance of philtres to propagate the good 
work, as well as ſternutives to help delivery, ſo 
that ſhe is often viſited by new married ladies for 
the benefit of her admirable iuſtruQions,—She can 
talk as liberally over a cup of cold tea, as an expe- 
rienced ſtrumpet over a bottle in a houſe of ill- 
fame —and 1s never better pleaſed, than when the 
young fools admire the judgment of the old one. 
But now madam, you are come fo near me, let 
me beg your attention for a few minutes, and tho? 
your ladyſhip is my ſenior, yet I will engage to 
give you as good advice as ever was flung away 
by yourſelf upon a flatternly maid ſervapt. If 
amongſt the multiplicity of your virtues, you would 


add the principal ornament of a woman, which is, 


your duty to your huſband, it would advance you 
in the eſteem of all wiſe perſons, above that over 
neceſſary cleanlineſs in your houſe, which is a 
perpetual cauſe of uneaſineſs to your huſband, an 
Interruption to the freedom of his friends, a ſuper- 
ſluous trouble to yourſelf, and an inceſſant plague 
to your poor ſervants, whilſt the general eaſe of 
your family is totally neglected for ſhe that is 
ſo vain, as to prefer the whitnels of her floors, the 
brightneſs of her fire-irons, the neatneſs of her 


furniture, and the order of her china—before the] 


felicity of her ſpouſe, the pleaſure of his friends, 


and the quiet of his domeſtics, may, for aught I] 


knew, among ſuch as herſelf, be accounted a 


notableſ- 
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notable woman, but amongſt all ſuch people as "7 
have a grain of diſcretion ſhe will never eſcape the I'| 
cenſure of being the devil of a wife, therefore, 1 
madam, for the future, give your huſband leave to 
ſpit in his parlour, without your clamours and N 
reproofs, let him dine without your quarrels with 

the cook about her ſauces, and go to bed without ö 
a lecture of cleanlineſs preached up to your cham- $11 
ber-maid, ſuffer his friends to be free, without 4 
your frowns, and let your ſervants do their buſineſs | 
without your watching at their tails, like a planter | 
over his ſlaves; for it is better to preſerve the 
affection of your huſband, by conſulting his eaſe, 
than it is to win a character from fools, by your 
external cleanlineſs. In the next place, madam, 
let your charity to the poor be more ſubſtantial z 
for when people grow ſick and weak for want of 
due nouriſhment, a little kitchen phyſick will do 
fl them much more good than your ſimple waters, 
1] fit only take away their appetites that they may 
„ bear their want of ſubſtenance with the greater 
u patience, 


t Would you but diſtribute among your your 
a | petitioners the money you waſte yearly in thoſe 


nf herbs and drugs, the virtues of which you under- 
r- ftand no more than you do your own duty, the 
ue poor would be much more thankful and they would 
of believe you to be a good woman inſtead of a ſorry 
is} doctreſs; beſides, you would fave the charge of 
he | the abundance of thumvials, gallipots and old rags, 
er} which if you would turn into boiled beef and broth, 
he bread and cheeſe, and good table beer, inſtead of 
ls, fools fiattering your vanity, good Chriſtians would 
commend your charity. the poor eſteem you as a 
| better benefactreſs, and pray for you more heartily. * 
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| I'd rather chuſe, upon my life, 


A w „ Or ſlut to be my wife, 
'Than to be purſued from room to room, 
With here a mop, and there a broom. 


re. 


Tus is an aſſemblage of the young and the 
old—of the gay and the ſober—of the clergyman 
and the libertinc—of the ſpendthrift and the 
uſurer—of the ſharper and the dupe—of the 
ignorant and the wiſe—of the fooliſh and crazy— 
of the rich and the poor—of the modeſt and the 
forward —of the beautiful and the ugly—of in- 
nocence and guilt—of virtue and vice—of prudes 
and coquettes—of old maids and young widows— 
and, in ſhort, of all that is good, and all that 
is bad, within the circles of elegance. 

t lady of the rout endeavours, on thoſe 
occaſions, to gather together all her acquaintance; 
for, the greater the number, the more her conſe- 
quence; and therefore the invitation is always 
made at a diſtant day from the time of aſſembly, 
that no pre-engagement may leſſen her gueſts, 

Our ſober friends in the country may imagine 
that entertainment is the objeR of thoſe meetings; 
but the fact is not ſoz for except that kind of 
ſatisfaction which vanity experiences in exhibiting 
a ſuperb dreſs, or a fine face, and the pleaſure 
A gambler feels in leſſening a fellow-creature's 
property to increaſe his own, there is no object 
which can pleaſe the imagination ot gratify 
the heart, , 
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The old people fit down to cards with a 


keenneſs that ſhews how eager they are to 


plunder each other; and, as Whiſt is the almoſt 
univerſal game, fo it muſt always happen, that 
very little is faid on any ſubject but that of 
the game; and hours upon hours waſte, without 
any other utterance than—** ſo many honours“ 
—* ſo many by cards“ —and ** that's the 
rubber!“ 

That a perſon ſhould conceive himſelf honoured 
by an invitation to any of thoſe gambling ſocieties, 
is not within the chapter of good ſenſe; for 
the Rout of a woman of faſhion is much more 
expenſive to the gueſts than an aſſembly at a 


tavern; the bill running much higher in the 


one than in the other, 
This will appear quite evident when our readers 


conſider that the lady of faſhion charges, or rather 
extorts from the company, a certain ſum in- 


payment for the cards they play with :—She 
charges in general about four times what they 
coſt at the card-makers z and, as ſhe is not 
under the tax of a licenſe, her trade muſt have 
more profit than that of a publican, 
That a perſon ſhould be invited to partake of 
an entertainment, and afterwards mad2 to pay 
his ſhare of the reckoning, is not according to 
thoſe ideas of hoſpitality which have given ſuch 
a benevolent charafter to England; and many 
ſenſible perſons. have complained of the enotmity 


of this extortion, | 
It is in fact the ſame as aſking a perſon to 


dinner, and telling him that he may walk about 


the room if he pleaſes and pay nothing; but 
if he fits down, he muſt diſburſe for each diſh 
out 
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out of which he taſtes any food, quadruple the 
ſum for which he could purchaſe and dteſs vp 
{ſuch an article at home. 

It matters not what I pay for, whether it be 
her ladyſhip's tea and bread, or whether it be 
her cards and dice, if I am obliged to part with 
my money for what I get in her ladyſhip's houſe, — 
And I do aver, that in this caſe a faſhionable 
rout is not an atom better than a j-Ily-ſhop, 
nay, not ſo good; for what is bought at the 


former poiſons the mind, whereas that which * 

is purchaſed at the latter ſtrengthens the 

body. | 0 
We are well aware, that if the lady of 8 

the houſe was to be whenever ſhe gave a rout, at 

the real expence of entertaining ſuch an aſ- * 

ſemblage of perſons, it would exceed her income, * 

and involve her in debt, and ſuch Routs could 7 

only be held by perſons of opulent fortunes. 

But whilſt the meeting is to all intents and _ 


purpoſes ſupported by the ſubſcriptions of the 0 
gueſts, we ſhalt continue in our preſent ſtate, 


and have routs at Mrs. Candlevich's as well as 1 
at the Counteſs of E „ all in an cqual y 
ſtile of elegance, and all on a ſimilar plan 1 
of ſupport, as can be proved from the teſtimony 5 
of each. 


The plan of œconomy is this:-— The butler Þ 
or groom of the chambers, or footman, or ſteward, _ 
agrees with the miſtreſs. of the houſe to find | © 
candles, orgeat, lemonade, tea, coffee, and all 1 
its appendages, to the very knife that cuts the 
bread and butter, on condition of his having 
the card- money, —nay, he goes farther, and gives , 
ſo many petit ſoupes into the bargiin- BY 
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This is but the counterpart of the inn-keeper- 
who engages a wa'ter that furniſhes knives, forks) 


table linen, and glaſſes on condition of the pence 


he gets from the different gueſts. And the 
lady is therefore not a whit more honourable 
at the head of her card-table, than the publican” . 
wite ſeated in her bar, both entertain their gueſts, 
and both make their gueſts pay for their 
entertainmert, 

When the cuſtom of giving money to ſervants 
was aboliſhed, the cuſtom of giving card money 
ſhould alſo have taken its departure z for the one 
as much militates againſt true hoipitality as the 
other, and is equaliy a diſgrace to politeneſs, 
Slipping a crown into the footman's hand, and 
openly paying fo much for card-money, is a diſ- 
tinction without a difference, and equally a tax 
upon the purſe of the great, Nay, we may go 
further, and ſay that the lady might juſt as well 
make her company pay the cook Tor dreſſing the 
ſupper, as the groom-porter for bringing the cards. 

This ſyſtem of taxation moſt indubitabl) takes 
away all obligation on the part of the company, as 
they are entcrtained at their own expence—though 
the impoſition is rather inequitably proportioned, 
thoie oi do not fit down to play enjoying the 
beverage which thoſe who do play are obliged to 
54 for. — but this is not quite ſo culpable as the 
other, the cuſtom being immemoril in all taquet- 


courts, and porter-houſes, where all-fours and © 


cribbage are preferred to hazard and whiſt, that the 
lookers on ſhall be entitled to drink at the coſt of 
the gamblers, —and thoſe only who play, be at the 
expence of the entertainment, 


Some 
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Some perſons may imagine that the card-money 


will not enable the butler to do as much as is here 
impoſed on his  profits—but that doubt will be 
eaſily removed, when it is made known, that the 
principal part of the duty on cards is eyaded by a 
Connexion between the ſervant and card-maker, 
and by the-care of the miſtreſs of the houſe in 
a the cover, of the packs, which it is well 

nown can, though torn almoſt into tatters, be ſo 
nicely put together again, as to deceive the keen- 
eſt eye, and thus make the envelope ſerve ſome- 
times for thirty different packs. But this is not 
all the evaſion--for if the cards he not much 
ſolled, the card-maker has an inſtrument by which 
a new gloſs can be put on them, that ſhall make 
them appear as well as ever, 

It is not everv miſtreſs of a rout-houſe that is up 
to this befineſs,—fome of them it is well known 
are—and of courſe make the more hard bargain with 
their ſervant=but eyery card- attending groom- 
porter, knows this trick, and there are very few 
of them whoſe innate principles of honeſty think 
it a crime io defraud the revenue, 


De Female Hypocrite. 


Pray mind Ruby-face Quality yonder, ſwim- 
ming home in her chair, like a ſick woman in a 
borſe litter —ſhe has juſt now taken her leave of 
the ladies club near ——-ſtreet ; and as ſoon as 
her chriſtian ponies have ſhot their burden into the 
hall, and delivered her ſafe into the hands of her 
chambermaid, ſhe*ll be ſo mightily troubled with 
the vapours, that her confidant, Betty, without 
the help of a footman will have much ago to gon 
1 - f 8 her 
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her into her chamber, where it is ten to one, but 


before ſhe gets undreſt, ſhe tumbles into an 


epilephe yet in reſpect to her quality, and that 
ſne may give a good example to her family, leſt 
they ſhoutd grow as herſelf, ſhe has built a repo» 
ſitory at the bottom of the garden for her godly 
books, where ſhe pretends to pray twice a week 
but the Butler, who now and then makes bold to 
{n:itcha kiſs from the Chamberm aid, obſerves that 
Mrs. Betty ſeldom comes from her Ladyſhip upon 
the days of her devoticn, but her breath ſmells 
ſo fragrant of mblled wine and nutmeg, that 
he verily believes the reſt of the ingredients 
are never wanting upon thoſe rel gious occaſions, 
and that my lady drinks to her maid a cup 
of concealment, that a familiar paiticipation 
with the good creature, may oblige her confidant 
to a more punctual ſecreſy. 


Thus thoſe who ride in chairs and coaches, 
Will have their vices and dehauches; 

Like us they fin, but with more caution. 

And cloak their failings with devotion. 


-A' BU CK 


Jam one of the honourable order 01 Bur la 


a ſociety that has been famous in this metropolis, | 


though I am ſorry to ſay it, is now much upon 
the decline. ” 

The time was, when the conſtituent qualities 
of a firſt-rate blood, were drinking, wenching, 


and fightingz and about twenty years ago, I 


myſelf cut a diſtinguiſhed fgute, and was able 
LM | 8 
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to ſupport my title, by ſtanding on my feet 
many hours after my company were decently 
laid under the table z—then to finiſh four bottles 
of port, or fix of claret, was thought becoming 
a man of ſpiritz—then, Sir, to keep half a 
ſcore wenches was ſome recommendation, or to 
kick a waiter out of the window, or knock 
down a watchman Was —0 DEM'ME—— 
it was life / | 
But now-a-days, your ſneaking, pig-tail pup- 
pies are fit for no purpoſe in the world, but 
to ſpend their money, and deſtroy their con fi- 
tutions in gaming houſes that have no character, 
and with jades that can ſcarcely be viewed 
without diſguſt, In my days, a Buck knew 
- ſomething beyond the drawing of a cork, or 
the ſhuffling of the cards; but your preſent 


*  faſhionables are almoſt a fort of pedants in 


Buckifm z—talk of any thing but obſcenity, 
and they are as dumb as an ill-finiſhed ſtatue z— 
offer them a hearty glaſs, and half a bottle finiſhes 
their career; the only ſymptoms of ſpirit they 
have, are, in. bragzing of feats they never 
perfomed, and boaſting of acquaintances they 
never were honourcd with. 

As to dreſs, 1 would as ſoon go naked as 
g0 into the preſent faſbion; your young fellows, 
the arranieft puppies alive, with ſkimpy coats, 
ſhort waiſtcoats and narrow breeches, into which 
they ſqueeze their tender limbs, ſo that their 
thighs have much the reſemblance of marrow 
puddings; ſtiff collars to ſupport their heavy 


heads, their toes turned inwards, and their hands 


.crammed into their pockets, not unlike ſpitted 
fowls; or elſe they carry a piece of Bamboo 
„ ES. » 8 
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cane in their hands, about the thickneſs of my 
little finger—or, in the other extreme, a moſt 
enormous knotty club, or, as they term it, a 
hludgeon, much better adapted for a broomflick, 
than for the neat china hands of a faſhionable 
prigg z—and then their preſent faſhionable dim 
fight, in fupport of which they carry their 
confounded ogling glaſſes, which with their 
half-priced countenances, they ram into the face 
of every woman they meet; — ſome that are not 
immediately able to buy glaſſes, generally uſe 
the tops of keys and barrels of pocket piſtols, 
the optical tube of which is faſhionably metamor- 
phoſed. into a ſmelling bottle, 

Their converfation and dreſs is equally ridi- 
cutous :—it may not be amiſs to give a ſpecimen 
of their eloquence when they meet a perſon in 
the flreet.——** Ha' are you, hop yer very well! 
Upon ma fol, I really don'o how t'expteſs my 
ſentiments to you, but you'll excuſe me z—1 
muſt dine at my Lady Tippet's, (a woman that 
never was !)——dam'd cold divide ma—my 
whole ſyſtem-is tremulated - you'll dine with me 


to: morrow—now do—very well—*bout a-a-fix _ 
o*clock.”—( goes off but comes running back, }J— - 
* Oh, my dear fir, I really forgot, I am engaged 


at my Lady a Lady-a-a » ſplit her I can't 
think of her name, but you'll excuſe me, you'll 
call in the coe of the week—good morn,” 
Whcn his friend is gone, he ſays, *©* Dinners 
are d d troubleſome,” ( Meets ane of his ewn 
jparty. )J—** Apropos—my dear George, hop yer 
well—got 2 d——1 ſwitching laſt night. con- 
founded ſwitching laſt night—confound the dice— 

the 
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the Snaffler was detected night before—excellent 

pidgeon—come are you going to I bite s you're 
my fign/man to-night, Oh, my dear ſir— met 
with a ſevere misfortune yeſterday— ma Val. 
broke the leg of my toilet—I *ſhure you—never 
was ſo mad in all my life—my powder, rouge, 
and all my paints, waſhes, and liquids, and a 
confounded good glaſs, were all broke and de- 
ſtroyed—na, naw, my precious fellow, you'd 
really pity ma—but Fil make the ſcoundrel pay 
for every ſixpence of it !— 
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